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TWO WOMEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

** If you long for pleasure you must labor hard to 
get it^— Proverb, 

" I don't see why two women can't do 
very much the same thing," and Ada 
Floyd threw down the book she had been 
reading aloud and leaned back in her chair. 
" You see, Mrs. Dodd says she has some 
one with her — I suppose he is her husband, 
but I cannot see why two women wouldn't 
do as well. " 

"You've said that twice now, Ada," 

replied her listener, as she sat mending the 

clothes of both of them, for Ada wouldn't 

sew if she could help it, and her conscience 

was made easy by reading aloud. " What 

do you mean? Go and drive through the 
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6 TWO WOMEN. 

cathedral towns as Mrs. Dodd did, — just 
two women? Who would let such irre- 
sponsible people as women have a horse, 
and above all, what two women?" 

" Why, you and I. Why can't we do 
it, Gwenie? Now we are going for a first- 
class vacation this year, that's decided. 
I've saved four hundred dollars and you 
have just as much, and really, do you 
think we could do better than just take 
this book of Mrs. Dodd's as a sort of 
guide, and follow in her footsteps? — I 
mean, of course, after we cross the ocean — 
to tell the truth, that rather appalls me. " 

" Oh, that isn't the worst of it," Gwen 
said as she continued her sewing. " I had 
almost decided to take that great step or 
rather sail, and you promised I could plan 
the first half of our trip. I wonder if we 
could ! — It does seem delightful, and what 
a change it would be! Let's see, July 
and August ; I can't leave till the fifteenth, 
you know, and you have two Sundays to 
sing, unless you get a substitute, and you 
wouldn't do that, for we must save every 
penny. I suppose we could be ofE by 
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the — say seventeenth, then we would have 
a good two weeks' drive; that isn't as 
much as Mrs. Dodd had, but it would do 
for us. How grand I feel at the thought ! 
Ada, you're a genius. I've always said 
you were, and now I even believe it my- 
self." 

" Gwen, I don't believe I really meant 
it," Ada said, leaning back against the 
wall with her hands behind her. "I'm 
afraid it couldn't be done. Aren't we 
rather young?" ruefully. " Of course 
you've been married and can write your 
name *Mrs,' but who would believe it? 
You are only two years older than I, you 
know, and, alas, I'm only twenty-three. 
Sometimes I think it would help me if I 
were older; at least, people couldn't say, 
*Your voice will improve,' or *Your voice 
is improving!' I am actually so tired of 
always hearing myself spoken of as in a 
progressive state. " 

" It's better than to hear you can't 
improve and don't improve, I'm sure; but 
you'll get old fast enough, and I really 
think we could get along by ourselves 
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travelling, even in Europe, as well as we 
can when keeping house by ourselves. 
That was a grand scheme; we have en- 
joyed it, haven't we? If we could only 
plan a vacation which would prove as 
successful." 

Gwendolen Marsh looked over at her 
friend, and, as well as she knew and ad- 
mired her, found herself wondering just a 
little how she could be so perfectly idle — for 
Ada was a very lily of the field, she would 
neither toil nor exert herself in any way 
but one congenial to her, and her only 
really congenial occupation was connected 
with her beautiful voice. That she had 
had energy enough to train and cultivate 
it till reached a point where it brought her 
in a good income as well as much praise. 

They were devoted friends, very differ- 
ent, and yet both gifted women. Gwen- 
dolen married when she was eighteen, and, 
losing her boy husband before she was 
twenty-one, seemed much older in many 
ways; and she was as immature as girls 
of that age are for the duties and experiences 
of married life, lightly as they enter into it, 
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and little as they can feel at such an age 
such a bereavement, yet a girl of any mind 
and character cannot but be made more 
thoughtful, more mature, by such an ex- 
perience, and Gwendolen felt always as if 
there was much more than three years' 
difference in their ages. She had only a 
very small income, if the few hundred a 
year from her husband's life insurance 
could be called an income, and had for 
years taught drawing, of which she was 
very fond and an excellent teacher. Ada 
and she had met in a boarding-house, and 
this housekeeping of theirs was the out- 
growth of their both disliking the atmos- 
phere of boarding and of their fondness 
for each other. Some people might think 
Ada did not do her share, that it was an 
uneven bargain, but Gwdenolen never 
thought so, for Ada was always bright and 
cheery, the best of company, and her own 
nature was much more serious, — a little 
morbid, somewhat cynical, and her feeling 
that life's joys and pleasures were in a 
great measure over for her made her need 
just the tonic Ada's careless ways and 
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never worrying, always looking-on-the- 
bright-side-of-life disposition gave her. 

The idea of a vacation planned after 
Mrs. Dodd's drive through the cathedral 
cities of southern England took complete 
possession of them. For days they talked 
of little else; but it was early yet to think 
of any vacation at all, and, though they did 
not change their minds about it, something 
happened between their first talk on the 
subject and the time planned to set off, 
that distracted their attention somewhat 
from the trip. 

Ada met her fate, or thought she did ; 
but then she was always thinking so, and 
generally the subject of her thought was of 
the same opinion. People — people mean- 
ing men — were always falling in love with 
her. Her voice was a great attraction; 
she had, too, a bright way of talking, a 
little way of twisting things in conversa- 
tion that was all her own, and made her 
very charming. She was pretty, tall and 
light with blue eyes, and — well, she had 
a very cheery way, people said, and men 
succumbed to it at once. This " fate" 
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was, as usual, a musician, a German, and 
as she seemed as much attracted by him as 
he by her, Gwendolen, who felt herself 
somewhat in the position of guardian, was 
almost in despair. She didn't like Ger- 
mans. To be sure, he was only half of that 
nationality, but he was also a musician, and 
a musical man, one who makes a living by 
it, somehow in her eyes was by no means 
equal, socially, to a woman in the same 
position. 

Still he only half made a living by music 
and he really was " something in a bank, " 
Ada said in her cheerful, careless way. 
She knew his father was president of a 
bank, and he was there in some capacity 
during the week. The first time she met 
him he had come to help out the organist 
in the church in which she sang, and after 
that, though New York had been large 
enough to keep them apart up to that date, 
it did not seem to be so any longer. They 
met everywhere. It seemed to her friend 
as if Ada never came in without speaking 
of having seen Mr. Stonberg somewhere. 

Then he took to coming to their rooms 
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almost every evening, and Gwendolen said 
she never thought the rooms so very small 
till that giant of a German showed her 
how one person could fill them np. He 
was large — large and fair in true German 
fashion, though his mother was an Ameri- 
can, with no more foreign blood than re- 
mote ancestors were able to give her. 
However, he took his looks as well as his 
name from his father. Carl was just such 
a name as would take Ada's fancy. Gwen- 
dolen wondered if she was more attracted 
by the name, or by the man. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ We make our fortunes and we call them fate. **— 

Proverb, 

"Miss Ada," Carl said, one day as he 
accidentally met her at the very door of 
a house where she had been giving a sing- 
ing lesson, — he said "accidentally," and 
Ada only laughed, — " it seems to me Mrs. 
Marsh don't like me; why doesnH she?" 
plaintively. 

" Why, yon conceited fellow," Ada said, 
" do you think every one must of neces- 
sity fall in love with you?" 

" Now don't be too hard on a fellow, — 
just as if I cared what most people thought 
of me. But now really, does Mrs. Marsh 
hate to have me hanging around you?" 

"Do jrn hang around me?" Ada 
asked, laughing and glancing at him; 
" And why should she care as long as you 
don't hang around her, whatever * hanging 
around' means?" 
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"Is she any relation of yours, Miss 
Ada?" 

" No, none at all. I am singularly free 
from people of that sort, though others 
seem to find them indispensable — an aunt 
or two, an uncle, and that's about all. 
How funny it must seem to have fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, like 
most girls! Oh, you've a lot of relatives 
too, haven't you? Are they always a 
comfort?" 

" Not always satisfactory, but pretty 
comfortable on the whole. The mater — 
she is a trump, and the governor isn't bad, 
only when he goes on about my giving up 
music; then I've only sisters, you know, 
and they are all young. Have you really 
made all your plans for Europe?" 

"Oh, I don't plan, Gwen does that," 
the girl replied, looking at him laughingly. 
"We'll be off soon; will you miss me?" 
making a sad little mock face, her eyes 
still laughing. 

" Miss you?" he repeated after her. " I 
think I'll have to go too, I can't stand it. 
Say, Miss Ada," he added, after a little 
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pause, during which they walked on, both 
looking down, and he knocking his stick 
against the curb, "yon won't have any- 
thing to do with other fellows, and flirt 
with them or anything of that sort, on ship- 
board and over there, will yon?" Ada 
laughed, and he continued: "I suppose 
you'll think I am a fool if I try to get you 
to promise, but you will, won't you? I 
mean promise. " 

"Promise what?" said Ada. 

" Why, to keep me in mind and not get 
caring for any other fellow. Oh, hang it 
all, that sounds as if I thought you cared 
for me. I wish I did think so. " 

"Why?" asked Ada demurely. 

" Because I care such an awful lot for 
you," quickly. 

Now while walking, even on one of New 
York's quietest streets, is not the best time 
to declare undying affection. There will 
be all sorts of distractions and interruptions. 
Ada's lover found his chances small for an 
answer, if he wanted one, to a question he 
really had not yet asked. There were 
streets to cross, — newsboys, for it ^^^ 
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late afternoon, — plenty of people, and then 
Ada declared she must take a car, for 
though she sometimes walked from that 
point home, she now said she was tired. \] 
All Carl could do was to give up whatever 
idea he had had of continuing a conversa- 
tion that had taken a rather sentimental 
turn, and follow her into a car which took 
them within a block of her flat. 

" Are you going to dine out or to have 
dinner at home?" he asked when they 
had reached her door, showing he already 
knew their habits in that respect. 

"What is that a bid for?" laughed Ada. 
" An invitation to our frugal board?" 

" No, indeed, " he rather hesitatingly 
answered, "but if you are going out I 
thought — as I am not going up home — 
Harlem is such a beastly way, and I've an 
engagement at the church to-night, — per- 
haps you would let me go with you. " 

" Delighted we'll be. I'll run up and 
see if Gwen is going out. I think she 
will be, for she had a headache when I left 
her and I know she has not felt like getting 
dinner. Will you come up?" 
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«*No, — or yes; I'll follow slowly and 
won't appear before Mrs. Marsh if you are 
going to dine at home. " The young fellow 
looked admiringly at her as she hastened 
up the stairs. He was young, only a few 
years her senior, and he was very much in 
love. It was his first real passion; her 
voice had sung its way into his heart, and 
her cheerful bright ways had completed 
her cenquest, for he was rather slow in 
mind and manner, as Germans and large 
men are apt to be. 

" Mr. Stonberg, " Ada called as she 
reached the top steps, " come in and wait 
a moment; we are going out and are 
almost ready. " He did not hear her friend 
speak to her from the little room they called 
a music room, with some impatience in her 
voice: ^^ Is that man here again, and is he 
going out with us?" 

Mrs. Marsh's manner was, however, 

quiet as usual, and he must have been 

very sensitive indeed to discover from it 

that she wished he was anywhere but 

where he was. 

Ada said they would have a treat and 
2 
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go to a better place than usual, and so a 
Broadway hotel was selected, though it was 
quite a walk. Carl noticed that Ada had 
somewhat gotten over her fatigue, as she 
said nothing about being too tired to go so 
far. There was no table in the restaurant 
that would seat three pleasantly, and as 
they stood undecided, a gentleman arose 
from the seat he had just taken and, looking 
at Gwendolen, said in a deep, rich voice: 

" Let me offer you this table ; one of 
the other tables will do for me. This 
is pleasanter for a party. " 

Gwendolen blushed, she could not think 
afterward what made her, and said, 
" Thank you ; we are sorry to disturb you. " 

" Not in the least, " was the reply, as the 
gentleman walked off to a small table and 
took a seat that commanded a view of the 
one he had resigned. 

He was tall and slight, Gwendolen 
noticed, with a dark, heavy mustache 
and dark hair; not young, and she 
thought she would be able to tell his voice 
again if she should ever hear it, as she 
was very sensitive to a beautiful voice, and 
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his seemed particularly so to her. He 
watched them politely but with evident 
interest, almost smiling when Ada laughed. 
Gwendolen was always proud of her friend 
and thought she had never looked prettier 
or seemed brighter than she did to-night. 
The excitement of Carl's only too evident 
feelings for her, and her effort to keep him 
from a declaration of them, lent color to 
her cheeks and brightness to her eyes, and 
Gwendolen thought no wonder the stranger 
or any one else should admire her, she was 
so animated and sweet. 

She would have been really surprised if 
she had been able to read his thoughts, and 
learned that he had scarcely noticed the girl 
she admired so much, — that her own large 
dark eyes, her rather sad sweet face, the 
waving hair turned back from the broad 
brow, and the full-lipped, rather large 
mouth she was wont to despise, all had 
seemed to him from the first a type of purest, 
sweetest womanhood. 

She thought he was scarcely near enough 
to hear their conversation, and yet once or 
twice, as he smiled, it seemed a^\iV^V^^ 
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caught some words. He was still in the 
dining-room when they left, and as he was 
near the door arose from his seat as they 
went out. " Like an Englishman, " Ada 
said. •* And didn't he seem nice?" She 
added. " Didn't you like him, Gwen?" 

Gwen laughed and said she had scarcely 
had time to feel any thing at all on the sub- 
ject, but she thought she wasn't quite 
honest, for she had taken more than a 
passing interest in the man, and smiled at 
herself, as she compared him with the 
young giant by their side, wishing Ada 
would take a fancy to some one of whom 
she could thoroughly approve. 

The giant came in ; there was no shak- 
ing him off. True, Ada did not try. 
Gwen heard her say, " I thought you had 
an engagement, " and he replied, " Oh, I've 
got time enough." And she wondered 
what kind of an engagement it could be, 
for it was nearly nine o'clock then ; they 
had been much longer than usual with 
their dinner. Mr. Stonberg wanted to 
talk seriously of their proposed trip abroad, 
and Gwendolen was willing enough, but 
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Ada was contrary ; she talked one minute 
as if it were all a myth) and the next as if 
she was going to stay over there, if she 
could get anything to do, so as to study. 
She was very provoking, and as much as 
her friend disliked the attachment, she 
felt sorry for the young man, who was very 
much in earnest. She even went so far as 
to leave them alone for a while, as nearly 
alone as their rooms would admit, and 
was far enough off to only hear faint mur- 
murs of conversation. She could hear 
Ada laugh, and Carl's pleading voice, 
growing very earnest, she thought. Then 
Ada went to the piano and played and sang 
snatches of song. She heard Carl say, 
" What if I should follow you ? Father 
has offered to let me go over," and Ada's 
reply, " Lovely ! I hope you will. " Then, 
he must really have thought of his engage- 
ment, for as the clock struck the half-hour 
he said something about having stayed too 
long and managed to take himself off. 

"Ada," Gwendolen said, "you are too 
bad ; what are you going to do with that 
young lellow ? You see lao^ \V ^ %o^'^^*^'' 
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" Of course I see ; am I blind, you dear 
old goose? What should I do? Isn't he 
just lovely? You know you like him; 
you canH really say you don't?" 

^^ I do think he is too good, or seems so, 
to be played with. " 

" Who's playing, I should like to 
know?" Ada said, as she slowly un- 
wound her hair and yawned. "I'm going 
to make him the happiest man on earth, 
some day, if he sticks to me till we come 
home. Say, Gwen, are we really going? 
I've told you all along I don't more than 
half want to. Is it all arranged?" 

" You know it is, Ada, " as she went 
about doing for both of them all there was 
to do of housework for the night. "I've 
engaged passage. I told you so at dinner 
for the third time. Why do you go back 
to that? We have only two weeks. Do 
talk as you did at first. Sometimes you 
seem to want to go and to think it will be 
the greatest enjoyment. I know it will do 
you good ; besides, now there is the added 
reason of getting you away from that man. " 

" You needn't worry about that. Yes, 
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of course it will be fun, I've always longed 
to go, and you are a dear old thing to do 
everything about it. How about" — and 
they lapsed into talk of clothes, ways and 
means, that lasted till both were thoroughly 
tired and ready for bed. As Gwendolen's 
head touched the pillow, she thought again 
of the stranger who at dinner had given 
them his seat ; she felt as if his eyes were 
still looking at her, and she sighed as she 
thought of the trouble Ada's affairs were. 
She could only say certain things to her 
and only at certain times, for, amiable as 
the girl was, one could easily go too far in 
criticising her conduct. 

Her last thought was, " What if it does 
look more serious than usual? Some one 
else will come along, and Ada never is 
serious about some things, dear Ada. " 
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CHAPTER m. 

"Hoist your sail when the wind is fair." — Dutch 
Proverb. 

" QwEN, I believe I could write a story, 
one after the manner of the RoUo and 
Lucy books. The style is so lucid and 
fascinating, and is forever running in my 
head when I see you work. " And Ada, 
seated in a very much dismantled room, on 
a trunk, knocked her feet back and forth 
against it, as she looked across a pile of 
shawls and umbrellas at her friend labor- 
ing hard to strap a bag that was very full 
and yawning at the mouth. 

" Ada, for goodness' sake, get ready ; 
that man will be here in a minute. I wish 
we had gone on. board over-night. There, 
that is done, " and she rested a minute. 

Ada began, in a voice as if reading aloud, 
holding her pocketbook before her eyes: 
" She had about finished strapping a bag ; 
it was called a black bag, because it was 
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of that color. The bag was placed on a 
chair; the chair was in rather a rickety 
condition, being old and well worn ; it was 
old because made long ago, and worn 
because " 

" Ada, do stop!" broke in Gwen. 

" My dear, don't begin your voyage, as 
it were, by being nervous. There is some- 
thing soothing in this kind of literature, 
nothing whatever to promote nervousness ; 
I object to that quality in my chaperon. 
We have hours yet; it is scarcely day- 
break. I have not the least idea of miss- 
ing the steamer, — all I wish is that we 
could drive to it like *real folks.' Horrid 
to count pennies, isn't it? Think of 
stepping into one's own carriage, trunk on 
behind or before,— where do trunks belong? 
— and leaning back and being comfortably 
driven, while now we must send said trunk 
and scramble on in a car and on foot. You 
needn't scowl at the first rich man that 
makes love to me, Gwen; it will be no 
use, — he'll get me, whether or no." 

"Ada Floyd, stop being so ridiculous 
and get ready. There is the man now!" 
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And sure enough the trunk was ofi ; one, 
and two bags, some rugs and umbrellas 
were all they had, and the two women soon 
followed, feeling as if their journey and 
vacation were really begun. Gwendolen 
could never leave a place that had been her 
home for ever so short a time, without a look 
back and a strange feeling of tension of 
the heart. She became strongly attached 
to places, like a cat, she said, though it 
was only natural in one who had such a 
boundless capacity for attachment. 

The scene at the steamer was the busy, 
noisy one they had sometimes witnessed 
when seeing friends off, and, after inspect- 
ing their stateroom, they proceeded on deck 
to find the greatest interest in imagining 
who among the crowd were to be their 
companions for the next week. 

One or two friends came to say good -by, 
but as they were both unusually free 
from ties of any kind and were to make 
an early morning start, they had very little 
leave-taking to do. 

Ada looked wistfully over the railing, 
and Gwendolen knew she wondered why 
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Mr. Stonberg had not come. She would 
not speak of him, and Ada said nothing. 
Presently her face lighted, for through the 
crowd his tall figure pushed, and his eager 
eyes scanned the line of faces. He did 
not see them, and was lost as he ap- 
proached among the mass of people coming 
and going. 

" Mrs. Marsh, where is she? Oh, — " as 
his eyes caught Ada's, who was with much 
apparent carelessness looking toward him. 
" Miss Ada, I thought I should not get here 
in time!" as if that would have been a 
misfortune impossible to endure. " And 
now we have only a few moments, will you 
come into the saloon? There is such a 
crowd here. " Ada, no way loath, followed 
him and they found a seat, Mr. Stonberg 
looking at his watch and sighing as he saw 
there were only a few more minutes to be 
his, and yet the very idea of the importance 
of those few minutes seemed to make it 
impossible for him to say anything. All 
he could find words for was : 

"You'll not forget me, will you?" 
This he said over and over again, and when 
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Ada said he was fully as likely to forget her 
as she was him, he only shook his head 
and took her hand, which she did not seem 
to notice, as there were many people in 
much more affecting positions near, and as 
she too felt much the same sensation of 
wanting to be remembered that he had 
expressed. 

" Why, that is my name on those 
flowers!" she exclaimed, as she became 
conscious of that fact while looking at the 
group of baskets and bouquets in front of 
her. " How lovely they are I How nice 
of you to send them !" 

People were leaving, the bell had sound- 
ed for visitors to be off, and they had to 
return to the deck. Mr. Stonberg felt as 
if he had said nothing of what he wanted 
to, felt as if he could not leave her without 
some stronger proof of her regard for him. 

" Ada, " he whispered as the bell 
sounded again, " will you give me some- 
thing you have on, something you have 
had near you?" 

She took off a little ring she had, plain 
and worn, and held it toward him. " Does 
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it mean you love me?" he again whispered 
as the crowd pushed him almost on the 
plank which joined them to the shore. 
She did not answer. He took her hand 
and, taking off his heavy, foreign -looking 
ring of twisted gold, placed it on her 
finger, and with "Good -by, dear," raised 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

Alas! the little ring would not go on his 
finger, and, slipping off his watch, he told 
her to put it on the chain, and this she did 
as he started for shore, the last one off, 
and only just in time. 

Gwendolen had an odd feeling that she 
must turn back, must get off of the ship 
at any cost, when she felt the first motion 
of the great vessel. Then a sinking of the 
heart as she realized it was impossible, and 
all that was before her; and yet there was 
no one very dear to her to leave, — a father 
to be sure, but one who had never let her 
love him, and who had carelessly given 
her to her boy husband, and let her take 
care of herself, after that husband^s death; 
but there were a step -mother and a half- 
brother, and in them all his interest seemed 
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centred, and lie believed in women being 
self-supporting, as clergymen often do ; his 
salary was not large, and excepting the 
short visit home once a year, she seldom 
saw or heard of her nearest relatives. She 
had often been surprised when she saw 
other fathers show affection for their chil- 
dren, for she had never seen any signs of it 
in her father and had doubted its existence. 

She had always been lonely and had 
never had any one who seemed to expect 
her to be demonstrative, — her boy husband 
had seemed more like a dear brother or 
affectionate companion. Gwendolen's na- 
ture was singularly undeveloped for one 
who had had her experience. It was deep 
and strong and could not show its capacities 
easily. 

The first day out was pleasant, — it 
always is. After that first feeling of 
sadness wore off, the newness of it all, their 
interest in their fellow-passengers, the 
getting settled — all served to make the time 
pass, and the prospects of the vpyage 
seemed very pleasant. 

The next morning, however, was differ- 
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ent. Ada could not get up, for when she 
tried she was so uncomfortable that she fell 
back on her pillow. Gwendolen would 
not own to feeling badly, but sought the 
open air, and on deck recovered somewhat 
from the deadly nausea which had afiected 
her. The wind was strong and blew open 
her cloak, only partly fastened, and twisted 
it around a rope near her. She was so 
unused to the motion of the ship, and felt 
so weak, that it was with difficulty she 
unwound it. 

" Can I be of any service?" a pleasant 
voice asked in her ear, and as it continued 
with the words, " One is always ill at 
first, you know, " she seemed to remember 
it. Looking up, she recognized the man 
who had given up his table to them the 
night they had dined at the Gilsey House. 
She really could not help the exclamation 
which came from her lips and showed him 
he was recognized, for he smiled back at 
her, and after she had murmured a " Thank 
you," said, " I should be very glad to be 
of assistance again, " with great stress in the 
last word. 
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"But what can you do?" she asked. "I 
really feel quite well, and the air is so 
delightful I think I will stay up a while. 
Is it not very early?" remembering she 
had not yet learned the time, and seeing 
signs of early morning work and but few 
people about. The great steamer was 
ploughing through what Gwendolen 
thought seemed impossible waves, rolling 
and tossing in a way that to a novice 
was perfectly terrible. 

" Early? Yes. It's about six o'clock; 
our watches will soon be so out of the way 
that one already feels a little uncertain 
about them. Is this your first trip?" 

As they sat down on the chairs that had 
not yet been disturbed, Gwen found it all 
so natural, her companion was so easy and 
well-bred, so delightful she thought, that 
they talked on and on. He was a tall 
dark man with the rather peculiar look 
that blue eyes give a dark face. The eyes 
themselves were very penetrating, Gwen- 
dolen felt, as she caught their gaze once or 
twice fixed on her face. He had a slow 
deliberate manner and a way of speaking 
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that might almost be called a drawl, and 
he was not young, she decided, though it 
was hard to tell his age. He seemed to 
have crossed several times, and from some 
things he said she felt undecided whether 
he was an Englishman or not. As she 
excused herself and returned to Ada, 
fearing she had been missed, her new ac- 
quaintance gravely bade her " good-morn- 
ing, " and astonished her by saying he would 
see her at breakfast, as his seat was next 
to hers. 

" How do you know?" she asked with 
surprise. 

"I saw you get yours assigned," he 
answered, looking so quizzically at her, as 
she glanced at him, that she questioned him 
no further, only wondering why she hadn't 
seen him before, and thinking the steamer 
cap and great-coat were certainly as becom- 
ing as any clothes worn on shore could be. 

Ada was two days in her state-room, 

and when she emerged looked wan and 

very white. Gwendolen, after the first 

attack, felt well and really enjoyed the 

life on board. If it had not been for Ada's 
3 
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discomfort she would have been perfectly 
happy; she enjoyed the water, — she never 
tired of watching it; she enjoyed the 
energy of the great ship, even its motion 
became ahnost pleasure to her. She liked 
sitting idly for hours, doing nothing, 
scarcely thinking, watching the sky and 
water, feeling the wind blowing over iter. 
Two sisters travelling with an aunt had 
their chairs next to hers, and she soon 
formed a shipboard acquaintance with 
them; before Ada came on deck at all 
they had had several conversations, and 
when Ada came up they were so kind 
that they felt quite a friendship for each 
other, and formed a little deck party of 
their own. 

Gwendolen had rather taken herself to 
task after her morning conversation with 
the tall, dark man she had first seen in New 
York. She thought she had been too 
familiar with such an entire stranger. 
But, the first evening, he had joined her 
again on deck, as she came up from her 
close state-room for air, and offering her 
his arm they had walked and talked for an 
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hour or more. Gwendolen enjoyed it; lie 
was so firm and strong to walk with, and 
was so kind and attentive that she almost 
forgot her calling herself to account. 
Their talk was of the most general char- 
acter, steamers, travel, and a little politics. 
He did not call her by name, and she won- 
dered a little that night if he knew what 
her name was. Nor was there anything 
whatever of a personal nature said. She 
thanked him at the head of the stairs in 
the companion-way as she left him, say- 
ing she had had a delightful walk, and as 
she told Ada of her evening she thought 
how pleasant it had been, how well he 
talked, and how interesting he was. She 
wondered a little who he was and all about 
him, and thought it more than kind for 
him to notice her, especially in such a way 
that it seemed so natural for her to accept 
his notice. She had not met him at the 
table, missing him at several meals by 
going early and returning to Ada as soon 
as possible, though she read his name 
beside her own at their places. When she 
did encounter him at lunch one day he 
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might have seen her every meal or never 
before, his manner was so perfectly a shield 
for any knowledge or feeling he might have 
had on that or any other subject. 

" Is your friend better?" he asked, and 
she told him Ada was coming to dinner. 

After she and Ada had been seated a 
few minutes at that meal, he sauntered 
in, — his walk would always be sauntering, 
no matter how much the ship tossed about ; 
he bowed to Gwendolen and, looking across 
the table, said, " May I be introduced to the 
invalid? And first must I formally intro- 
duce myself?" 

"Not at all, Mr. Childers," said Gwen- 
dolen, " do you forget your card at the 
table the first day and a woman's natural 
curiosity about her next-door neighbor. 
Ada already knows your name, and if you 
have not heard hers " 

" Thanks, I know it. Do you suppose 
men haven't curiosity too? Are you 
equal to a six-course dinner, Miss Floyd?" 

Gwendolen wondered, as Ada answered, 
if he knew her name as well, and he seemed 
to divine the thought, for he looked at her 
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with a quizzical smile and said, " We are 
going to have a storm, the captain told 
me. Mrs. Marsh, have you become a 
good enough sailor to weather it, do you 
think?" 

" I*m sure I don't know. Will it be a 
bad one, and can't we go on deck? I feel 
as if I could endure anything if I can have 
the air. Miss Balour says she crossed the 
ocean once when she was not able to go on 
deck at all, as the ship tossed about so it 
was impossible to keep on one's feet, and 
I find I am not at all firm on mine. " 

" Well, you shall go on deck, " responded 
Mr. Childers, and as she looked at him 
with her beautiful eyes, he thought a man 
would gladly walk through the worst of 
storms if she were beside him. They had 
a soft, pleading look of which she seemed 
entirely unconscious. "I am reasonably 
firm-footed and I think I can say an ex- 
cellent sailor, and if we have the storm, 
and if you want to come up, my arm and 
strength are at your service and " 

" As your table was once, " interrupted 
Ada, smiling at him. 
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" Could it have been put to better use?" 
he quickly responded. 

" Oh, Gwen, are those the girls you 
know?" as two girls bowed to them, pass- 
ing out of the room. " How nice they 
look! Do let's go," she continued; "I 
am sure I can't eat another mouthful, 
everything moves about so." The ship 
was much less steady than it had been 
before and by a sort of shiver showed signs 
of the coming storm. When they reached 
the deck Mr. Childers found their chairs 
and seated them, and they saw the clouds 
were dark and the sea heavy. He left 
them, but returned when some one, finding 
the wind too strong, had vacated a chair 
next to Ada, and threw himself down 
iato it. 

" Are you warm enough?" he asked her. 
" I have a particularly thick rug here, — 
let me change," though she protested he 
threw one end over her, dropping the sub- 
ject and saying his chair had not been in 
as good a position as theirs. 

Gwendolen was talking quietly to one 
of the sisters, Balour she had found their 
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name to be, and Ada, much less reserved 
than Gwendolen, asked questions of her 
companion and chatted on about more or 
less personal matters, till she had found 
out he was really English and was going 
home. He had, however, been a long 
time " in the States, " and expected to go 
back after a visit to England. She told 
him of their proposed drive, in which he 
seemed inuch interested, and pronounced 
Chichester, the place they were to start 
from, in such a funny way, that Ada 
thought it sounded like some other word 
and asked him over again. She soon 
learned the " English of it, " as she said, 
and delighted in giving the places their 
local pronunciation. 

"Isn't he splendid!" she exclaimed, 
after she and Gwendolen were driven below 
by the storm and cold. " Why didn't you 
tell me how nice he is?'' and her friend 
thought Ada had found another "fate;" 
but somehow she felt a little less like hear- 
ing her talk this time than she had ever 
done before in the first stages of discovery. 
It was too early, however, for her to 
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recognize him as a " fate, " only Gwendolen 
felt sure he was the " coming man" ; she 
knew her friend so well that she also knew 
that bursts of enthusiasm always preceded 
a complete surrender of imaginatioQ for a 
time, and she sighed a little as she thought 
too, how easy it was for Ada to capture 
the fancy of any one she was interested in 
for ever so little a while. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

** The more violent the storm, the sooner it is over. ** 

—Seneca. 

The anticipated storm burst upon them 
that night, and was still raging when morn- 
ing broke. Ada was overcome with terror, 
and clung to Gwendolen, who, also sure 
that death stared them in the face, had 
yet to assume a bravery she did not feel to 
give some comfort to her friend. They 
had no one but themselves. * Gwendolen 
once or twice in the early morning ven- 
tured from her state-room, but there were 
no signs of any passengers about. They 
were not of any importance, and having no 
money for large fees, the stewards, a class 
of people wise in their generation, kept 
away from them; for whether stewards 
judge by the luggage or what, they do not 
offer service or consolation where it will 
not receive solid compensation, and as 
Gwendolen, who was the cashier for both, 
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had been warned of what was expected, 
and, mindful of their slender means, did 
not call upon any one for service, they 
were left to themselves. 

An old gentleman in the opposite state- 
room spoke a few consoling words, but he 
was more interested in the fears o'f a seasick 
little boy who was with him, and had little 
time to spare for his neighbors. Too 
frightened by the motion, which made it 
hard to walk, and by the deafening roar of 
the sea to make any effort to get breakfast, 
Gwendolen did not leave Ada till near 
noon ; then Ada had fallen asleep and the 
wind and storm had somewhat subsided. 
She rolled herself in her mackintosh, and 
ascended to the ladies' cabin ; there it was 
so close that she essayed the deck, but the 
wind blew her back as she attempted to 
open the door, and the few people scattered 
about the companion way looked as if she 
was doing them an injury; still the smell 
of the cooking, but more especially of the 
oil of the machinery, made her positively 
faint. An ofScer passed her and she ven- 
tured to ask if he did not think it a dread- 
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ful storm. He looked at her stolidly and 
answered, " It's a nasty day, Miss, a nasty 
day. " Slie was just thinking she would 
return to the state-room, and had already 
firmly grasped the rail, when Mr. 
Childers' pleasant voice greeted her, and 
asked her if she was much aflEected by the 
storm. 

"Oh, Mr. Childers," Gwendolen could 
not help greeting him like an old friend, 
" isn't it dreadful? It must be dangerous, 
isn't it? See, the windows on that side 
are boarded up. " 

" Oh, no, it isn't unusual ; won't you try 
the deck? It is close here, and you look 
pale. I've a chair fastened in rather a 
sheltered comer, and if you don't mind 
getting wet, you might try it. " 

With such a pilot she was delighted to 
try anything. They reached, not without 
difficulty, the place he spoke of in the 
stem, on the starboard side, as much as 
possible from the wind; here were two 
chairs fastened as he had said, but with 
scarcely a large enough dry spot around 
them for four feet to rest upon. Gwen- 
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dolen, almost speechless, sank into one, and 
Mr. Childers brought some rugs from be- 
hind them and tucked them around her, 
surmounting them with an old rubber 
blanket. 

"I thought you said one chair," said 
she as soon as she could speak. 

"Did I?" carelessly. " I have had two 
here all day thinking you might come up ; 
my friend, the clergyman, tried it one time 
but had to give it up. How do you like 
it? Grand, isn't it?" 

"Grand? indeed, it frightens me! Do 
you really mean it has been worse than 
this?" 

" Oh, yes, it does not rain now, though 
you might think so from the spray;" and 
indeed Gwendolen did. The spray was all 
around them, making it hard at times to 
s^ the railing of the ship. Often a wave 
broke over the deck, almost reaching to 
their very feet. 

" Are you quite sure you like it?" Mr. 
Childers continued solicitously, tucking 
her in more securely. "Are you com- 
fortable?" 
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" Quite, thank you, you are very kind. 
I wish Ada were here and could see it; it 
is wonderful for even such a great vessel 
as this to plough her way through such a 
sea, and succeed against such great odds. " 

" Oh, how is Miss Floyd?" As if he 
had thought of her for the first time. 

"She was sleeping when I left her; we 
had a terrible night after we were awakened 
by the wind and storm. Ada is not very- 
strong, — I often have to remember that 
her father died of consumption ; then she 
has to take care of her throat, you know. 
This would never do for her, but it is not 
likely to aflEect my powers of usefulness, — 
cold doesn't go to the fingers, does it?" 

" It ought not to be so cruel as to afiEect 
such a hand as yours, " he replied, glancing 
at the soft (he thought it must feel soft as 
well as look so) white hand she hastily 
hid in a fold of her cloak. " Mrs. Marsh, " 
he continued rather hurriedly, " did you 
ever feel as if you had had enough of life, 
as if, for instance, you never wanted to 
land again, but to go on and on in a ship 
like this, out on the boundless waters, 
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having no cares, no responsibilities, never 
to take up life again as it has been and 
has to continue being? Here we can do 
nothing, our efiEorts would be altogether 
futile to control these elements raging 
around us, we can only wait. If we could 
remain thus, never entering the world 
again, we would have nothing to decide, 
nothing to regret, — " he stopped as if he 
had more to say but looked at her to see if 
she was listening. Every word of his 
was clear and distinct to her ear, through 
the roar of the wind and splash of the 
water. 

She met his eyes turned gravely toward 
her and noticed how blue they looked in 
the dark face, how deep-set and penetrat- 
ing, and she smiled as she answered : " 1 
don't know how it would feel to have 
nothing to decide; I have had to decide 
things all my life, and yet I suppose, as 
you say, there are times when even men 
grow tired of it. It must feel grand, how- 
ever, to make a way and know that men 
must give way for you. " 

He had bent down toward her, and 
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could only hear her low voice by holding 
his face close to hers. 

" But suppose they make a mess of it 
sometimes, and there is no way out of it. 
Then comes that feeling of wanting to 
shirk, throwing up life itself, as if it were 
too much for one. Having made it so 
one*s self don't help." 

" I have always thought, " Gwendolen 
replied slowly, " that no situation is hope- 
less, that there must be some pleasure in 
it, or at least satisfaction or contentment. 
The poet sang, *Life is not the thing we 
planned it ere our hope was dead, ' but it 
seems to me, new hopes are always spring- 
ing up — Are we to be driven away, 
think?" 

" Well, I am afraid it is getting a little 
watery. We can't be floated oflE, we are 
too securely fastened, but we might drown 
right on this spot ; that would settle retro- 
spection for us, wouldn't it?" 

The wind had changed or the course of 
the ship had somewhat, and constantly the 
waves dashed almost at their very feet. 
" Shall I reconnoitre and try to discover a 
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better spot?" asked Mr. Childers as he 
partly arose. 

" No, " said his companion, " I think I 
must go below. Miss Floyd may have 
awakened and may want me, and what 
about lunch? We could never hear a bell 
above this noise; is it time? As I had 
no breakfast except what our state-room 
happened to contain, I feel an aching void, 
and growing interest in the subject. " 

" Did you really have no breakfast? 
Let us go at once. May I not see you safely 
to your seat?" he asked, as they reached 
the companion-way, by his almost swim- 
ming with her in his arms, she afterward 
told Ada when describing it to her. 

" Thank you, but I must look after my 
friend first, hunger or no hunger. " 

*' I will wait for you then ; I think I 
know about where your state-room is. 
Ah! Barker, how goes it?" as the clergy- 
man Gwendolen had sometimes seen him 
walking with met them, rolled in a plaid 
shawl, and looking very comical with a 
stocking-like hat drawn over his ears. He 
was evidently leaving the dining-room, 
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and had a look of discomfort that was 
pitiful. 

" I can't stand the eating or trying to. 
You see you can't get much to your 
mouth, and that you don't want." He 
passed on after the ship had given a lurch 
which had thrown him awkwardly against 
the side of the passageway. Mr. Childers 
had grasped Gwendolen's arm, and pre- 
vented her from going down in an equally 
ungraceful manner. 

Ada thought she would try luncheon ; 
the sleep had helped her, and as it was 
more fright than illness with her now, she 
felt much better. Mr. Childers met them, 
and immediately after seeing them to the 
table, said he thought he would wait a 
little longer and disappeared. 

"Madam," the steward said, "if you 

will hold your soup-plate in one hand you 

will be better able to get some soup with 

the other, " and it proved so. The racks 

on the table did little good except to keep 

the dishes somewhat in order; the trouble 

was, after the soup got in the spoon, to 

keep it there long enough to reach the 
4 
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mouth. There were very few women 
in the saloon; Gwendolen's friends, the 
sisters, were not present, but after lunch, as 
they remained in the room, feeling it was 
rather dangerous to move about, the 
younger sister came in and joined them. 

" IsnHit horrid?" she exclaimed. " I'm 
just frightened to death, aren't you? Did 
you ever know anything so dreadful as it 
was last night? Catch me ever going 
over again. Mamie don't mind it, she has 
been over before, but I never would get 
used to such banging about. Are you 
going to stay in England, Mrs. Marsh?" 

Gwendolen said she thought she would 
have to do so, and told her a little of 
their plans. Miss Balour in return in- 
formed them that she was to be left in 
Germany at school, after a little travelling, 
and added various other items of interest 
to herself. She was rather a slangy young 
woman with a very pretty piquant face, 
and the German school would probably 
improve her; she was extremely friendly 
with Ada and declared she was going 
to sing a duet with her at the concert 
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for the sailors' widows and children. She 
said she had already heard of Ada's sing- 
ing and knew she had been asked to help. 

"That delightful Mr. Childers was 
speaking of your singing to a lot of us, " 
she said. " Isn't he splendid ? So awfully 
swell, and then he's English too, Mr. 
Barker says. You see we know some 
friends of the Eeverend, and that is how 
we got a shot at Mr. Childers. I suppose 
you've known him a long time, " she rattled 
on. " He quite does the elder brother act 
when he talks of you, Miss Floyd. Mamie 
thinks he drawls too much, but I like it. 
Have you noticed the young fellow with 
the yellow mustache with him sometimes? 
I do wonder so about him." 

That night Gwendolen told Ada that she 
thought that younger Balour girl would 
talk unceasingly for hours if she was not 
interrupted, and Ada said she " thought 
her great fun. " 

They were nearing the end of the voy- 
age. The next day they expected to land, 
and Mr. Childers and Ada were taking a 
" constitutional;" they had taken many in 
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the course of tlie last few days and seemed 
to be the best of friends. Gwendolen and 
Miss Balour had become better acquainted. 
Miss Kittie Balour had finally met " the 
young fellow with the yellow mustache," 
and they impressed an observer with the 
idea that school rules must be pretty strict 
to keep them long apart. Gwendolen quite 
sympathized with the uneasiness of the elder 
sister and the aunt. The aunt, however, 
was not visible much of the time, as sea- 
sickness took the form of headache with her. 

"Now, Mr. Childers," said Ada, "will 
it really be worth while to go into apart- 
ments for. only two weeks, for as we've 
planned, you know, we may have only that 
length of time left for London? We are 
going to start at once on the drive, and all 
the time we'll have there will be at its 
end. Do people go to housekeeping, for 
it seems like it, for such a short time?" 

" Yes, certainly, that kind of housekeep- 
ing, and you'll find Mrs. James an excel- 
lent woman ; if you give her my card and 
mention my name she'll do anything for 
you. You see she lived with my mother 
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till she met James and set up for herself, 
as they say* But about Chichester, Miss 
Ada, — 1 beg your pardon, 1 suppose I 
should say Miss Floyd." 

" No, indeed, " laughed Ada, " every one 
uses my first name, — I suppose because 
it's so short; but really I quite expect a 
new acquaintance to say Miss Ada at an 
hour's notice and drop the Miss the second 
time of meeting. Now with Gwendolen 
it's different, but she's different, you see. 
Isn't Gwendolen a pretty name?" 

"Beautiful!" he said, fervently and 
quickly, in such a different tone from his 
usual deliberate speech that Ada looked 
at him in surprise. 

"You see," she continued, "she is a 
little English ; her mother, who died when 
she was a scrap of a girl, was Gwendolen, 
and there were lots of Gwendolens before 
her; I don't know what the word signifies, 
do you? It's not in the list in the back 
of the dictionaries, but I've often told 
Mrs. Marsh that in her case it just means 
the dearest woman in the world, and that's 
enough. " 
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" Quite enough. IsnH she satisfied 
with that?" The voice was again as slow 
and indifferent as ever. 

" Gwen's always satisfied with my non- 
sense, not that that is anything but the 
gospel truth, though. You know, don't 
you, that she spoils me? I don't let her 
see I know it, and go on being spoiled, 
imposing on her, being looked after and 
all sorts of things, just as if I didn't see 
she was an angel of patience and goodness; 
and something constitutional prevents me 
from being anything but a fraud and im- 
position. But do let's find a more im- 
proving subject of conversation than my- 
self, though I'm doing all the talking," 
laughing. " What was it you asked me?" 

" I am satisfied with the subject and 
more than satisfied with your doing the 
talking, though I don't like to have you 
call yourself a fraud." 

They had sat down, at some distance 
from the long line of people who were 
enjoying their last sunset on the water. 
Mr. Childers was where he could see 
Gwendolen, and Ada thought he watched 
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her closely. Her friend's face, always sad 
in repose, had lighted up as she talked to 
her companion, and Ada thought her beau- 
tiful, — more so than usual. She always 
seemed beautiful to her. 

"Mr. Childers," she asked impulsively, 
" don't you think Gwendolen is beautiful?" 

He glanced at her, then away at the 
water, and after a pause said calmly, 
" Very beautiful. Can there be any dif- 
ferent opinion?" 

" Some people think her face is too cold, 
and they say her eyes are gloomy ; but they 
are beautiful, and she isn't cold." 

" I should never imagine she was, " 
quickly. " When you reach Chichester, 
Miss Ada, would you be very much sur- 
prised if you saw me?" 

" Oh, delightful, will you really ! Then 
you'll help us about the horse. Gwendo- 
len is so afraid we can't get one, or some- 
thing will happen to make it all impossible. 
And she is so bent on my being out of 
doors all day, for as long as possible. Is 
there a chance of your being there? I'll 
go over and tell her. " 
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" No, that is just what you must not do. 
You see it is uncertain, I may be kept in 
London," a shade passing over his face. 
" Let us enter into a conspiracy. Don't 
expect me, but when evening comes, as- 
cend, Juliet-like, to the balcony of the 
Dolphin Inn." 

^^ But that isnH the name of Mrs. Dodd's 
inn, " she interrupted. 

"Nevertheless," coolly, "that is the 
name of the inn you'll go to; ascend to 
the balcony and carol a sweet lay. I will 
hear and recognize your voice, be sur- 
prised, delighted, and at once visit the 
public mews, enter into negotiations with a 
horse dealer, and behold, you are off, with 
all the best wishes of the devoted admirer 
who, as the Irishman said, 'has to foot it. ' " 

Ada laughed, and said she wouldn't 
tell if he would only come. Miss Kittie 
Balour stopped with her attendant of the 
yellow mustache, who was a Mr. Nelson, 
from Boston, and chatted a while. Mr. 
Childers gave her his seat presently, and 
he and Mr. Nelson sauntered off. 

" Miss Floyd, I know it was just horrid 
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of me to interrupt you," the girl exclaimed 
as she sat down beside her. " Bnt Mamie 
has been looking daggers at me this hour, 
I had to do somethings the corners are all 
taken; do forgive me. I won't stay long, 
and then he'll come back. Don't you 
hate to land? I could just go on for- 
ever. But then you haven't a beastly 
school staring you in the face. It's no 
use saying I'm too old for school, I've just 
got to be finished. Don't you think I am 
finished enough already?" 

She looked so pretty and bright in her 
red hood, and with her saucy face, that 
Ada could only laugh and tell her she 
thought she was jast right as she was. 

" I am afraid your opinion won't count, " 
she sighed, " but I'll raise old Ned, and 
run away and everything, and I've got 
Jack's address and I'm going to let him 
know if I am not happy. Oh, Miss Floyd, 
don't look so scandalized, I may turn out 
a model woman after all. " 

As they travelled up to London together, 
for Mr. Childers accompanied them that 
far, Gwendolen wondered a little at his 
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asking them no questions about their 
plans, only the most general ones, but then 
she never talked of herself unless sure it 
was the most interesting subject to her 
listener, and Ada and he seemed to have 
such a good understanding that she felt a 
moment's pang now and then, but took 
herself to task for being a " jealous old 
thing. " The latter part of the voyage had 
tried her a little ; she had many unusual 
feelings for the man who had seemed to 
find Ada's society so delightful. She had 
found her heart beating at his approach, 
had learned his footsteps, listened for his 
voice, and felt so happy when near him 
that she was frightened at herself. He 
had talked to her but very little, had 
always seemed ready to pay her any little 
attention needed, was always, she some- 
times thought, conscious of her presence; 
there seemed to her in her happiest mo- 
ments to be between them a sympathy, a 
sort of mental perception, which both 
recognized; and yet she reasoned herself 
out of this nonsense, as she saw him 
always by Ada's side, laughing with her, 
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walking, or listening to her singing, and 
she wondered how it would end, as she 
noticed Ada had not forgotten her German 
friend, for she often caught her looking at 
the heavy ring and once saw her kiss it 
with tears very near her eyes. She talked 
very little of Mr. Childers, bnt Carl's 
name was often spoken, thoughts of him 
seemed very frequent, which surprised 
her friend too, for out of sight had always 
meant out of mind with Ada before. 
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CHAPTER V. 
"Who will go far will go slow." — Prcverb, 

They were three days in London. 
" Just to become a little like the English," 
Ada said. " For I'm sure we can do 
better about the horse if we speak and 
look more as they do. " They enjoyed it 
too, though when they came back they 
both decided they would try the apartment 
system. Gwendolen, as courier, was sur- 
prised to find how really easy things were 
made for travellers. The official public 
were so used to directing and answering 
questions, that they had no difficulty in 
going about, and the trip to Chichester 
was made without any great trouble. 

Having read in Mrs. Dodd's book that 
the chief inn was the " Bird and Swallow, " 
though Mr. Childers had said there was no 
such place, they pinned their faith on their 
countrywoman, and told the hackman at 
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the station that was their destination ; he 
looked puzzled and said, " There ain't none 
called that." They persisted, but had to 
yield and go to what he said was the best 
house, the " Dolphin, " Certain they were, 
however, that they would find the " Bird 
and Swallow" to exist though perhaps more 
obscure. What they did find here, and 
at every other place they followed Mrs. 
Dodd's footsteps, was, that while she was 
accurate enough in other things, she had 
transposed and invented the names of the 
hotels she stopped at, till not one was 
correct. What purpose this served, one 
would be at a loss to know. 

The " Dolphin," the most perfect of the 
English hotel kind, was doubtless hers; in 
fact she was remembered there, and also 
the hiring of her horse, and they were 
directed to the same stable. Certainly 
English hotels are a very pleasant feature 
of English travel, quaint and interesting, 
if old and remodelled ; orderly, quiet, and 
well kept if made newer for modern taste. 

Ada exclaimed with delight when she 
saw, the first morning, their breakfast laid 
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in the cosey little room, a charming room 
in itself, and made more so by its view of 
the Cathedral and Market Cross. As 
perfectly appointed and private a table as 
the most fastidious could wish, dainty and 
with that air of solidity that all English 
things are noted for. 

" Gwen," Ada said after this first coun- 
try meal, " you know you said Mrs. Dodd 
talked too much of eating in her book, 
but how could she help it? Isn't this all 
delicious?" 

" The bread, look at it !" Certainly the 
bread was not pleasant to look at nor easy 
to eat, it was so dark and hard; this to 
Gwendolen meant much, but to Ada, who 
cared more for the meats and soups, the 
English table was perfect. There was 
much comfort to be found, however, in 
sweet omelettes and delicious creams, 
though for many a day Gwendolen longed 
for real slices of bread, nice and thin. 

" Oh, Ada, don't let us go any further," 
exclaimed Gwendolen, as they sat on the 
stone seat within the Market Cross and felt 
as if no journey could bring them to a 
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more perfect spot on earth than Chichester. 
"Isn't it all beautiful, this quaint little 
quiet spot, just in the centre of the busy 
streets, and that exquisite Cathedral so 
near ! I almost feel as if I would not dare 
go near it, and yet we are free to walk 
about. " 

" I wish — " said Ada, vaguely, adding, 
" Well I Let's stay here several days at 
least. '' 

And they did. At first they made no 
effort about the horse they wanted and the 
proposed drive. When they did so they 
found difl&culties. How was the horse to 
get back if they hired it, and what would 
they do with it if they bought it? They 
felt as if they might have to give up their 
plan after all. 

Late the second afternoon, Ada said she 
was going to investigate the shops to find 
a pair of low shoes. In all English towns 
it seems as if there is an effort, or intention, 
to have the shops on the hilly streets ; it 
appears quite characteristic; taking as 
they often do the most beautiful level sites 
for their cathedrals, only hills are left for 
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shops, and they have to do as best they 
can. Gwendolen thought shopping a waste 
of time when there was so much else to 
enjoy, and so Ada left her in the cloisters 
of the cathedral saying she would be back 
before long. How quiet and delightful it 
all was! It was dream life to the woman, 
who had longed and scarcely dared hope 
for a glimpse of scenes which would carry 
her imagination back to such a different 
life and such a different people from those 
which had always surrounded her. She 
felt as if she would never tire of such a 
place to come to as this dear old church. 
She sat on the hard stone seat, after wan- 
dering about a long while, and never knew 
it was hard or uncomfortable. 

An old verger hurried by; he looked 
indifferently at her, and she wondered if 
he did not yet, though so used to it all for 
so long a time, notice and enjoy the beauty 
she felt with all her senses. 

" Good evening, " a voice said at her side, 
"and how do you do?" And Mr. Child- 
ers held out his hand and took closely and 
firmly the one Gwen mechanically extended. 
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''Did I startle you?" be asked as she 
said nothing. 

"Yes,'' she finally found voice to say. 
" I could not remember at first whether 
you were one of the ancient dead I was 
thinking of, or a voice and presence in my 
own modern life. " 

" Had I so completely dropped out of 
your memory?" he asked sadly. 

" Not that at all, truly, but I am living 
in dreamland; everything has become un- 
real in a way, even I myself am not at all 
the practical person I supposed I was. 
As in dreams, " she continued, " everything 
happens as a matter of course, however 
unexpected and unnatural, I'll not ask you 
how you happened to be here or even 
wonder about it. Have you seen Ada?" 

" No, I reached the hotel, inquired for 
you both, and heard you were here, — and 
so you like it?" 

" Like it I I canot tell you how perfect 

I find everything." They had walked 

back in the cathedral and stood near one 

of the old monuments. " It seems to me 

the advantage of living in a place where, 
5 
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free to all, is a spot like this which sur- 
rounds this cathedral, and the building 
itself, cannot be overestimated. It must 
strike its roots deep down into the very 
nature of those brought up with the daily 
privilege of it in their lives. " 

" You are right. You know how people 
who have lived a long time by the water, 
if removed from it, grieve and long for the 
beauty they may have thought themselves 
unconscious of. I suppose it is the same 
with this sort of thing. In fact I know it 
is. Did you know I was an English- 
man?" he asked suddenly, looking at her 
smilingly. 

" Why , yes ; what made you suppose I 
didn't?" 

"Oh! you see you never talk about 
any other than what one might call outside 
things. I feel as though I should beg 
your pardon for being so personal. " 

" You needn't, I assure you ; I am very 
much interested in what you call personal 
things, but I must say, though perhaps 
you will accuse me of a poor opinion of 
women, that as a general thing they let 
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their minds grow narrow by just that 
inclination to think in too small and per- 
sonal a groove, and I have tried to keep out 
of it." 

She looked at him, and he wondered if 
she had any idea that her eyes had as sup- 
plicating and pleading a look as if she had 
been asking him for mercy and clemency. 
He thought, also, that he had never seen 
such beautiful eyes, and wished she would 
not keep them so much on the ground or 
on inanimate objects. 

" Was Chichester ever your home, Mr. 
Ohilders, or maybe it is now?" she added. 

"No, indeed, I donH believe I have 
any home, " he laughed, but there was a 
sad note in his laugh. " We belong in 
London, and we've a sort of place in 
Devonshire, but I am in yoar part of the 
world much more than I am here, and have 
been for several years now. Mrs. Marsh, 
you do not express yourself about cathe- 
drals quite as a young Eton fellow did to 
me, when I took him through one once. 
His most interested remark was, 'Cathe- 
drals are rum old things, aren*t they?' 
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It's hard to tell just what he felt from 
that. " 

Gwendolen thought Mr. Childers did 
not encourage personal talk more than she 
did, and she proposed going out and walk- 
ing to meet Ada, which they soon did, near 
the Market Cross. 

"Mr. Childers I how perfectly delight- 
ful!" she exclaimed. "Now, I am sure 
you will settle the horse question ; it needs 
a man. Gwen, I know you've done noth- 
ing but moon about that old cathedral, you 
have your most misty look in your eyes. 
You should have been with me — such 
funny shops, all outside, and such shoes, 
look at these!" and she displayed a rather 
grotesque pair. " Low where they should 
be high, one button where there should be 
three, stiff and shapeless, aren't they 
horrid? My foot would have to be made 
over again to fit them," putting forward a 
long, slim foot. 

"Miss Floyd," said Mr. Childers, "do 
you mean to say that foot had that shoe 
on it?" 

"It ceii;ainly did," ruefully, "but it 
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looked horrid and felt worse, and it is the 
best I could get in a low a£Eair. " 

They had reached the hotel and sat down 
to talk over their drive. Mr. Childers was 
sure he could make some arrangements for 
them, so he started out after dinner to try. 

" Ada, " said Gwendolen, "isn't it queer 
that he happened here?" 

"Very I" said Ada. "But you're a 
goose, — don't ask me why, — but you are, 
though to tell the truth I don't see either 
why he came. He must have met his 
family in London, and not having seen 
them in such a long time — oh, well, why 
speculate? Let's take the goods the gods 
provide and be satisfied." 

Gwendolen thought she could see why 
he came, and with Ada's happiness ever 
in her mind, wished she had been a little 
more personal as he called it and found 
out more about him. 

The horse question seemed indeed to need 
a man ; by early the next morning it was 
all settled, and they could start any time 
they wished, and had the choice of two 
animals. 
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The one they selected was a small. gray, 
almost small enough to be called a pony. 
They were to have with him a low phaeton, 
with two seats facing each other, and a 
high holder for the reins in the middle of 
the back of the front one ; as they only 
placed their bags and wraps on that seat 
they. did not need the holder, neither did 
they need the lamps, so they were taken 
out and left excellent places, as Gwen- 
dolen soon found, to put wild flowers in. 
The arrangement was, that at the end of 
the journey, Bath, the pony was to be 
sold; they bought the establishment, but 
there was a telegraphed promise from a 
livery man at that place that if they 
wished it, when they arrived, he would 
take it oS their hands, at little less than 
they had paid for it. This seemed to 
them a very easy and delightful plan, and 
though Gwendolen felt, and Ada said, that 
Mr. Childers must have used some influ- 
ence or something more substantial to 
bring it about, they neither of them could 
discover how or what it was. They were 
to go only as far as Fareham the first day, 
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and concluded to start that afternoon, so 
the morning was yet before them. 

All through the delightful, idle days 
that followed, Gwendolen could recall that 
morning, — the memory of it never left 
her. The walk out on the country road, 
the quiet talk, the little stile they reached 
and passed over into a field where shade 
was plenty, the rest under the trees, and 
return to the sacred walls and cool interior 
of the cathedral, — all was to her but a 
beautiful continuation of a perfect dream. 
To be sure Mr. Childers talked almost en- 
tirely to Ada, but she had again that feeling 
of sympathy between them that she argued 
herself out of; he seemed to understand 
and divine her every thought ; even when 
the two wandered oS and left her alone for 
a while, she still felt he knew she would 
like a last moment by herself to say good- 
by to the first English church she had seen, 
which raised its head above a park of 
beautiful turf and country surroundings. 

" That horrid Mrs. Dodd giving the 
wrong name to the hotel, must be the 
reason I have not had letters here, " Ada 
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said after a fruitless talk with porter at the 
hotel and clerk at the post-office. " I'll 
never forgive her, would you?" raising 
her bright face, clouded over, to meet Mr. 
Childers' deep-blue eyes. 

" That would depend upon whom the 
letters expected were from, and what was 
in them, and how much I wanted them, " 
he answered. " The best I can do is to 
write you at Bath and get Mrs. Marsh to 
tell me whether you showed any solicitude 
about my letters or disappointment if they 
did not arrive. I have a clear idea," 
teasingly, " that your letters mean just one 
particular one, from one particular person. 
Would one care so much about general 
letters, do you think, Mrs. Marsh?" 

" Can't there be more than one particu- 
lar person in one's life at a time?" Ada 
asked, not waiting for Gwendolen, who 
showed no inclination to join the laughing 
talk. 

"Well, I should say it depends upon 
how particular the one person is. " 

" To be real serious, Mr. Childers, give 
me the benefit of your experience; don't 
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you think a man can love more than one 
woman at a time?" 

" I certainly do not, nor do I believe a 
man can love in the same way twice in a 
lifetime; or if you like it better, I think 
a man loves but once, — every other affair 
of that kind is but a faint imitation of the 
one real passion. Miss Ada, you are 
laughing at my earnestness. How do you 
know differently? A girl wears her heart 
on her sleeve and gives it lightly many 
times; it is her plaything, as men are too. " 

"For shame, to talk such dreadful 
rubbish about us! As you said of me, 
how do you know? Look at Gwen, — she 
is shocked at us. " 

Mr. Childera had already glanced at 
Gwendolen as he felt her eyes raised to his, 
and saw there any amount of contradiction 
to his theory of woman's inconstancy. 

In a lighter tone he continued : " Miss 
Floyd, can you honestly say that you have 
not given that precious heart of yours away 
into the keeping of at least half a dozen 
men, and taken it back again whenever 
you wanted it to bestow another time?" 
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" The only di£Eerence between me and 
the character jou make me out to be is I 
have never given it at all ; but to return 
to my original accusation, and judging 
from my own experience, I believe I have 
had several little pieces of hearts offered 
me when the other remnants have been 
distributed around among other women, 
and from that I reiterate my statement 
that men can love more than one woman at 
once, and many more than one in a life- 
time. Mr. Childers, we are about to part. 
*It may be for years, it may be for ever.' 
Do you not hear the tone of sadness in my 
voice? See! the tragic look befitting the 
occasion is in my eyes. If you are a 
Theosophist and believe it is possible in 
the next life I may be a man, then, and 
only then, after my reincarnation, will I be 
able to believe that man loves but one 
woman here below, and loves that woman 
long. " 

Ada had assumed a very theatrical air, 
put on, Gwendolen thought, to hide her 
feelings at parting from Mr. Childers ; he, 
she also thought, was somewhat afiected. 
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The horae and equipage were at the door, 
and they had but to say " good -by." 

" Mr. Childers, " Gwendolen said, as 
Ada went in to get the forgotten umbrel- 
las, " let me thank you again for the help 
you have given us at the start. I don't 
quite understand how you managed to 
make such easy terms for us, but please 
believe me, I am very grateful and appre- 
ciative. " 

"Mrs. Marsh, don't thank me, please;" 
and she thought his voice trembled, 
though she did not look at him. " Just 
spare a little compassion for the man who 
told you his life was a terrible tangle, and 
instead of thanking me let me bless you 
for letting me know you, and for allowing 
me to be of any service. " He dropped her 
hand as Ada came back, and added : ^^ Take 
with you my strongest wishes for your 
delightful journey, also iny hope, Miss 
Ada, that no men will fall under the spell 
of your voice, unless you intend to be kind 
and give them any last little comer of 
your heart. Will you not let me know 
bow you are getting along with the sequel 
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to the horse sale? You have my ad- 
dress?" 

Ada put her hand in first one jacket 
pocket, then another, and drew out a card 
and read aloud, " Alexander Keith Child- 
ers, St. James Club, London. Alex, for 
short?" looking roguishly up at him, for 
though she was tall, he was much taller, — 
it was only Gwendolen, of the three, who 
could be called short. 

"Alex, for short," he repeated, as he 
placed them in their little carriage, 
arranged the rugs, and said a last good -by. 
He stood with his hat in his hand till they 
were out of sight, then gave himself a sort 
of shake and went into the hotel to pay 
his bill and take the train, then almost 
due, for London. He had provided them 
with road maps to help them, made sure 
they knew the way to their destination for 
the night, knew they had plenty of time 
to rest when tired, to remain over if un- 
pleasant, and to never make it necessary 
to drive in the evening or through the heat 
of the day. They had both been used to 
horses and driving till they came to New 
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York to live, and neither could be called 
a timid woman, and, keeping on the well- 
travelled English roads, they could not fail 
to enjoy what would be new and delight- 
ful to tiiem both. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Big churches, little saints. ''—German Proverb, 

After driving a few miles, Joey trotting 
nicely, they became more used to their 
little establishment and the feeling of 
ownership increased. Gwendolen still felt 
as if it were all a dream. She enjoyed 
this feeling, and would close her eyes to 
see if she would not open them on some 
familiar scene in New York. She liked 
the certainty, too, as she closed them, that 
New York was too far o£E for her to open 
her eyes on it for many a day. There was 
not much that was very interesting in the 
drive so far ; it was much like other drives 
she had taken, but the knowledge that it 
was England, and that unexplored beauties 
were before her, and memories of the place 
she had left, sent thrills of delight through 
her. " If I did open my eyes this time to 
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find it all over, " she thought, " I still have 
had such a glorious vacation. " 

" Qwen, " Ada asked, as she slapped the 
reins, after the manner of women driving, 
" do you understand whether it's only the 
carriage the English call a trap, or is it the 
whole turn-out? Certainly the land we are 
in is much like our own, and yet what a 
lot of diflEerences. " 

Gwendolen thought it only the carriage 
they meant. She was much more inter- 
ested in the landscape, the flowers by the 
roadside, the houses they passed, than 
Ada, who chatted on, doing the driving. 
Ada had insisted on this, saying that 
Gwendolen would run oS the banks and 
into everything, she had grown so dreamy; 
she always had been, she said, but Eng- 
land had increased her tendency that way. 

" Gwen," said Ada after a pause during 
which she seemed to have some new and 
startling thought, " I begin to think it is a 
pity he's married. " 

"Who is married?" Gwen asked in a 
preoccupied sort of way. 

"Why, Mr. Ohilders. I have just 
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thought it a pity; you would suit each 
other so splendidly, — ^you're both such 
dreamy creatures. " 

" Married, " repeated Gwendolen, looking 
at her companion now with great startled 
eyes, while every particle of color left her 
face. She did not seem to understand. 
Her look amazed Ada. " Married 1" she 
said again, as if that was the only word she 
could find it possible to utter. 

" Why, is it possible you did not know 
it?" in great surprise. " He told me long 
ago. I supposed I had spoken of it, and 
that he had told you also, — why, Gwen, 
what is it? Do you care ? " For Gwendolen 
had turned her face away, realizing in a 
moment how much the man was to her, by 
her great dismay at his being cut off en- 
tirely from her life and thoughts. 

" You should have told me, " she finally 
murmured ; then making an effort that cost 
her much, she continued more naturally, 
"No, he didn't tell me; we never talked 
of ourselves; possibly he thinks I am 
married, too, in the sense of having a 
husband, " with a bitter laugh. 
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" Oh, no, he doesnH, for we talked a lot 

about ourselves," Ada chatted on, for 

having surprised her friend's secret, she 

would not for the world embarrass her. 

" You know I talk about everything which 

comes in my head, so he knows all about 

you. I supposed you knew all about 

him, and on shipboard we hadn't much 

chance to talk, you and I; then, besides, 

Gwen, to tell the truth, he is well enough, 

but he did not particularly interest me. 

As I said, you and he are ever so much 

alike, he has such a serious way of looking 

at everything, — gloomy, I call it. Why, 

I'm sure I wondered several times how he 

could leave his wife so soon to come to 

Chichester, but then my idea is that he 

don't set much store by her, as that old 

woman said to you about the cat she 

offered you. I have an idea she is horrid. 

And they have been married for ages, and 

you know he is in Hhe States,' as they 

say, more than half of his time," — she 

stopped the horse and stepped out of 

the low wagon to gather some flowers. 

" Gwendolen, didn't he tell you he heard 
6 
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you say at that dinner that we were to be 
on his steamer?" 

Ada was arranging her flowers, and the 
pony trotted along, Gwendolen mechani- 
cally driving. 

" No, Ada, he said nothing about him- 
self. I knew nothing about him ; we have 
seen so much of him that it seemed strange 
when you first spoke that I should know 
so little. I thought you liked him;" she 
had recovered herself and spoke naturally. 

"Oh, so I do," carelessly, "only I 
suppose it's my way to act as if I cared 
more than I do, — youVe told me so often 
enough. He is awfully obliging and polite, 
you know. His wife is a Lady somebody 
or other — I think he only spoke of her 
once or twice, and called her Lady Mar- 
garet. It is queer to have a wife a Lady 
and only be Mister one's self, isn't it? I 
told him I thought it queer, and he only 
laughed that little quiet, deep laugh of 
his. " Yes, Gwendolen knew it well. 

"We are certainly coming to some- 
thing. Is that Fareham?" she asked of 
a man they met walking. A nod was all 
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the answer she received, but it seemed 
enough for the size of the place they 
were entering, which was very small and 
scarcely a place at all. It boasted, how- 
ever, of a very good inn, where they had a 
sitting-room all to themselves, large enough 
for a family of twelve. "And such a 
grand bed," Ada exclaimed as she sank 
down on it a few hours later, tired from 
the unusual exercise in the open air, and 
feeling that her friend was somehow differ- 
ent, and that her communication to her 
had had a most unexpected effect. 

And what of Gwendolen? Is there, can 
there ever be a more depressing situation 
for a woman to be in mentally, than to 
feel that she loves unasked, unsought, 
and, worse still, one who not only has 
never shown her any return of affection, 
but who, long before meeting her, has 
loved and mai-ried one who is still his 
wife? 

Gwendolen was a proud woman, and as 
the bitter tears burned her eyelids, she 
felt humbled and ashamed at the knowl- 
edge which had come to hex. " &o^ ^^m 
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it be," she asked herself, " that I feel this 
absorbing interest, this intense longing, 
this agony of humiliation, about one I 
have known so short a time, one I really 
know nothing of, and who, I also supposed, 
was interested in Ada? How strange and 
hard it is! What shall I do? What 
shaU I do?" 

" Disappointing as to beauty but very 
old," was Ada's comment on Winchester, 
when they had reached there about three 
o'clock the next day. It had been a beau- 
tiful drive, perfect roads, if a little dusty, 
with long rows of hedges, walls of solid 
masonry, glimpses of distant houses and 
wayside cottages. No one looked aston- 
ished to see two women driving alone. 
Gwendolen wondered if they imagined how 
far they were from home, or had every one 
become so used to tourists that they ex- 
cited no interest. Still she had that feel- 
ing that every one has, who has travelled 
very little, that they were doing a very 
unusual thing. 

" Well, there is no * White Horse Inn' 
here d la Mrs. Dodd, " they decided, after 
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a few questions and a little driving about, 
so to "the Royal" they went, though it 
seemed certain that Mrs. Dodd stayed at 
" the George" ; but at " the Royal" there 
was a garden and a very pretty one, and 
that appealed to Gwendolen more than a de- 
sire to do as their countrywoman had done. 

" Let us stay two or three days, " said 
Gwendolen, as she saw their cosey sitting- 
room and learned that the keep of the 
horse was not exorbitant. She felt as if 
she would like to be by herself, as she 
could not when they were driving, just 
for a few visits to the pretty garden, for a 
few hours in her rooms, perhaps a walk 
through the old town where no one knew 
or would notice her, or a little rest in the 
cathedral. 

Ada, dear girl, had been so kind and 
cheery ; but the dreamy happiness of a few 
days ago had changed to clouded thoughts 
and unrest. And remain they did, over 
Sunday. They went to service at the 
Cathedral, a service which was held in 
only a small part of it, and they wondered 
for what the great space about them was 
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ever used. They saw with their American 
eyes and were astonished with their Ameri- 
can minds at the number of people it took 
to officiate at that service, scarcely less 
than the number in the congregation. 
They walked about the Market Cross, but 
decided it was. not as old and interesting as 
the one at Chichester. Gwendolen would 
always love that; it had impressed her 
more than the Cathedral; it had seemed 
not only old, but most picturesque. They 
walked through the nari'owest of narrow 
streets, under old arches, through and 
by all sorts of quaint old places. They 
drove out to St. Cross, and all around the 
old city. Gwendolen had her half-hours 
alone; Ada was very considerate. They 
were both used to going oflE by themselves, 
and it had been understood that that would 
be one of the advantages of keeping house 
and understanding each other's ways. It 
did not take Gwendolen long to recover 
her spirits, and feel that the hurt she had 
had, by discovering that she was becoming 
deeply attached to a man who could never 
care for her, did not affect her outwardly 
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at least, and need not darken her real en- 
joyment of the scenes around her. 

" I am becoming so fond of these Bath 
buns and the jelly rolls that I positively 
could not eat a piece of layer cake or any 
other purely American institution," Ada 
said, as they bought a little lunch to take 
on their journey. " Can't the English 
make any other cake, I wonder?" she con- 
tinued as they were taking their last walk 
on High Street, "and what shall we do 
when we get home, for you know Bath 
buns are not to be had? How easily one 
becomes used to luxury!" and she sighed 
so loudly that Gwendolen laughed and 
said : " Poor thing ! Home will be awfully 
hard after this, won't it? That is the 
way we'll have to pay for all this enjoy- 
ment by discontent and longing, I am 
afraid; and yet I hope not. If we can 
only keep it in our memories to call upon 
like other pleasant things laid away for a 
rainy day, how delightful it will be!" 

" What a very important personage 
William of Wykham seems to have been, " 
said Ada somewhat irrelevantly, " and yet 
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who knows anything about him or asso- 
ciates his name with this or any other 
place? Oh, I suppose historians know, 
and other very well-educated people, but 
think of the crowds, even over here, who 
know nothing about him, and all our 
people, to say nothing of the rather large 
number of Chinese, not to speak of others. 
They are trying to perpetuate his name 
here, that's certain, and according to all 
we see there wouldn't have been much 
worth looking at but for him. Curious 
old corners all over this place, aren't 
there? After this dose of antiquity I 
shan't be interested in anything newer 
than the thirteenth century. " Ada loved 
to talk. She knew Gwendolen liked to 
have her chatter on about everything that 
came into her head, and she cared very 
little whether she was answered or not. 

" One could stay here weeks and see 
new queer old things every day," she said, 
as they turned down a dark narrow passage 
leading to another street. " How would 
you like to actually live here, Gwen?" 

" I don't know, — we would have to be 
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bom here to like it, I think, or else be 
very rich, have a beautiful place, and not 
be here all the time. I wonder if the 
people are nice ! Some of them look so, 
very, don't they?" 

" We'll never have a chance to know," 
Ada sighed a little; "there is really no 
way to become acquainted with any one, 
unless something very much out of the 
way happens, and nothing can happen. 
We are alarmingly healthy ; we shall stick 
to the well-travelled roads; if anything 
breaks we'll only have a talk with a black- 
smith or a harness- maker, and we will 
arrive at our journey's end, not having 
spoken to a soul but people who are paid 
to serve us. " 

" I think I am glad of the prospect, " 
Gwendolen said with some earnestness. 
" I like to hear the English talk, but the 
lower classes have a much more pronounced 
accent than the better class we have met. 
If we had to talk we would not see as 
much or feel as rested. " 

At Romsey, where they next made a 
stopping-place, the first object of interest 
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was the old inn, five hundred years old, 
a little modernized but very quaint, and 
not altered in many parts. Its name, 
"The White House" was probably the 
original one. Then the Abbey was a 
place of absorbing interest, the wonder- 
fully preserved nun's hair and the old 
nun's door being, as they had been to 
many other travellers, wonders of a past 
age. 

" Now, why do you suppose Mrs. Dodd 
called this inn the *Deer Hound'?" im- 
patiently asked Ada when they had re- 
turned to their abode. " Everything else 
in this place is described exactly. As I 
have remarked several times before, it was 
a curious idea of hers. " 

" Ada, are you keeping a diary?" asked 
Gwendolen, the next day, as they were 
driving along toward Salisbury. 

" No, " said Ada meditatively. " Are 
you?" 

" I am jotting down dates, places, and a 
few ideas; I think it will be a good plan, 
for suppose we want to refer to our trip in 
some way. " 
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"Take Mrs. Dodd," answered Ada. 
" To read * Cathedral Days' after this will 
recall the whole thing. I have already 
written the names of the inns on the mar- 
gins, see!" taking the book from the seat 
in front of her and showing the margins 
well marked np. " This is my diary. Go 
on, Joey, or like the old woman with the 
pig, we won't be home to-night. How 
pretty the window -boxes are on all the 
cottages, aren't they?" 

"Yes," said Gwendolen, "that is cer- 
tainly something we do not see at home, 
the cultivation of flowers to such an ex- 
tent by the poor. Just see that cottage, 
isn't it pretty?" 

They were passing a low thatched house 
with vines growing over it, windows with 
their diamond panes just peeping out. 
Long wooden boxes of bright flowers were 
placed on each window-sill, and the whole 
effect was pretty and picturesque in the 
extreme ; even the woman in the doorway 
and the two children in front added a charm 
to the picture, though they were in them- 
selves anything but interesting or pretty. 
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On and on, through the warm sunshine, 
or the damp cool air, past cultivated 
fields, and past homes, cosey or bare and 
uninteresting, they drove, in deep enjoy- 
ment of all that their little steed brought 
them in sight of. " Oh, Gwen, I am so 
glad we came!" Ada often exclaimed. 
"I don't care if we spend all we have, 
nor how hard I have to work. It pays, 
doesnH it?" 

And Gwendolen answered in full con- 
tent, " Indeed it does. " 

" White Hart, Salisbury, " was the next 
name Ada wrote on her margin, and she 
added, " This is the first inn Mrs. Dodd 
called by its right name." And Gwen- 
dolen, less interested in others' experiences, 
gazed in admiration almost too profound to 
express at the beautiful white Cathedral 
set down on the plain, its graceful spire 
rising straight and true toward the sky. 

She was deeply interested in all the 
history of the place — the story (it seemed 
like romance) of Old Sarum, its flight 
from the exposed hill to the valley below. 
They rowed on the little river Avon which 
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wound about among the trees, and laughed 
at its being called a river at all, when they 
could reach the branches of bushes on both 
sides, as they pushed themselves along. 

"But isn't it pretty, river, stream, or 
whatever you call it? exclaimed Ada as 
they took their last row and sighed to leave 
such a beautiful spot. 

They were disappointed at the interior 
of the Cathedral. "It is so white," Ada 
said discontentedly ; that whiteness outside 
was very beautiful as it glistened in the 
landscape, but Ada liked the stained -glass 
windows they had seen in other places, and 
the glare of the inside did not please her. 

Over the hills to a queer old place called 
Amesbury; and Amesbury they called 
" their Delightful Happening. " 

"Did we get lost or did Mrs. Dodd?" 
Ada asked, and indeed no one could 
answer. " Certainly she didn't have 
Amesbury, and we did, and that is all 
we'll ever know. " 

It came about in this way. Ada had 
been in her most careless, happy-go-lucky 
mood all day; she had talked ^W^otXs^ <:S. 
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noDsense, and insisted on resting at the 
top of the hills and resting at the bottom 
of the hills. They had loitered at Stone- 
henge as if the day would be hours longer 
than usual. Ada had said she felt like 
a fly, only smaller, beside the great mysteri- 
ous stones. They had stopped at a queer 
old place called Great Dumford, which 
was scarcely a place at all, it was so small. 
They had had a conversation with a funny 
little girl, who held the ever-present baby, 
which was nearly always as large as the 
girl herself. They had stopped many a 
time on the plains to watch the flocks of 
sheep with their shepherds, and Gwendo- 
len had sketched them while Ada talked. 
Ada had said, " What difference does it 
make if we never get anywhere? I^m 
perfectly satisfied." 

They had a vague idea they should reach 
Warminster, as Mrs. Dodd did. But some- 
how they didn't. The maps went wrong 
or they did, or, as Ada said, " Everything 
went just right, for here is our 'Happen- 
ing' and it's way ahead of anything we 
Iiave seen yet " 
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A hotel four hundred years old and not 
"restored," the quaintest sitting-room and 
bedroom, the best and most abundant of 
cheer, an Abbey too old for any one to 
know about its age. That is Amesbury, 
and there they arrived in the evening, later 
than they had driven yet, when Gwendolen 
was beginning to be a little worried, 
though Ada still preserved her cheerful- 
ness. Joey was tired, — not that he had 
been driven hard, but the very loitering 
had seemed to fatigue him, as slow walking 
will some people. Besides it had been 
hilly, and Joey didn't like hills. 

"Let us wait here and settle down," 
said Ada when she found it so delightful. 

" We are always waiting and settling," 
laughed Gwendolen. " Ada, you have 
developed a laziness on this trip that I 
never dreamed you capable of. Joey and 
you bear a decided resemblance to each 
other; we'll see how you both feel to- 
morrow." 

They decided to rest a day. The fol- 
lowing day they would stop at Warminster 
only for lunch, and go on to Etoxsv^ tot^Jc^R^ 
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night ; that they thought would be better 
than the half -day's drive they had planned 
at first, and stopping at so many different 
places at night. They were never sorry 
for the day spent at their "Delightful 
Happening;" how they enjoyed its quiet 
out-of-the-present simple life, its quaint 
living! Everything was very old. The 
people they talked to, the people they saw, 
all seemed a different folk, as if time had 
departed and left them there undisturbed 
for centuries. 

It had changed other people and the 
places around them, it had crumbled their 
walls and moss-grown their tombstones, 
but it had not altered their way of living, 
had given them no idea of the world out- 
side, no longings, no aspirations, no ambi- 
tions. Kindly, gentle folk ; quiet, peaceful 
homes ! Often in the time to come, Gwen- 
dolen will turn her thoughts to Amesbury 
with the feeling of rest and satisfaction 
her visit to it must ever give, and wonder 
if it still lies, a charming surprise, just 
over the plains, undisturbed by the noise 
and confusion they found farther on. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

'^A great church and little devotion. " — Italian 
Proverb, 

" GwEN, that sketcli you have there 
would be a picture to make you famous, 
if you would finish it, " and Ada looked 
over her friend's hand, which held a sketch 
of the gleaners they had seen on the Salis- 
bury plains, gathering up the grain after 
/the wagons had gone home with their loads. 

They had left the little village and were 
slowing driving toward their destination 
for the night, or as nearly toward it as 
maps and directions given by well-meaning 
people could guide them. They had con- 
cluded that "It's a straight road," might 
mean any degree of crookedness; that 
"You can't get off of it," might mean 
cross-roads every mile or two; but Ada 
more than once said, " We wouldn't enjoy 
it half so much if we were certain about 

things. " 

7 
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" Do you like that one better than these 
sheep?" Gwendolen asked as she took 
out of her portfolio a sketch of two flocks 
of sheep, one quietly grazing, watched by 
a thoughtful shepherd, the other wildly 
running down a hill, their black feet and 
heads making dark spots against the sky 
and amid the grass. 

" Yes, I think I do. I like the glean- 
ers' happy look, and that woman holding 
the little child by the hand is particularly 
graceful. I wish you would give up 
teaching and try painting, Qwen. I think 
you would make a success of it. " 

" Put it the other way, at least," laughed 
Gwendolen. " Try painting, and if suc- 
cessful give up teaching. I have to teach, 
you know, and can do it, but painting, — 
I've no talent, it would only be amuse- 
ment. I wish I had time to take it up 
that way." 

" I wish you had, though how you can 
do anything more than flowers I can't un- 
derstand; flowers might be easy, — now 
look at those. ' I think I might almost be 
successful at painting them, but it would 
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be to the credit of the flowers, not any 
genius of mine. " Ada looked admiringly 
at some wild-flowers Gwendolen had picked 
and was placing in their holders. " How 
gorgeous they look," she added, and in- 
deed they did. The bouquet consisted of 
the brightest poppies, the most delicate of 
morning-glories, and some fine yellow and 
blue flowers they did not know the names 
of. They were never without these adorn- 
ments to their equipage. Sometimes the 
drive furnished a great variety, and, enthu- 
siastic as Ada was at times about them, 
Gwendolen was the one to notice them by 
the roadside, and step out for and arrange 
them; Ada would say, "You get them 
and I will admire them, — a natural division 
of labor. " 

And Gwendolen would smile as she al- 
ways did at Ada's nonsense. 

They were nearing a noisy, busy town. 
Ada exclaimed, more than once, "What 
can be going on?" The streets seemed 
full of vehicles, gayly trimmed, of people 
in holiday attire, of children and dogs. 
Long before they reached the hotel where 



1.^^^*^^ 
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they had planned to take lunch, they had 
decided Warminster was a very lively 
place. They also decided the hotel was 
unsatisfactory; there was too much local 
excitement for travellers to receive marked 
attention. " It was a greasy sort of 
lunch," Ada declared, as she left the table 
and went to the window to listen to a man 
playing a harp, and another singing some- 
thing about " I know not when or how we 
shall meet, but I love you now. " 

" It would be a sort of comfort to get 
some letters, " was all she said as Gwen- 
dolen joined her. 

" We are to have them at Wells, you 
know; are you in a hurry, dear?" resting 
her hand on the girl's shoulder as she stood 
beside her. She thought how pretty Ada 
looked, — a little pensive, an unusual ex- 
pression for her face to wear. Her soft 
hair was gathered in a fluffy little knot at 
the back of her head, the blue flannel 
gown set off her fair skin to great advan- 
tage, and the window, on a seat in which 
she sat, added a sort of frame to her loveli- 
nesa. 
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An observer of the two women would 
have thought the older one added much to 
the picture. She was a small woman of 
no pronounced type, but the dainty figure, 
the rich wavy hair, the large dark eyes and 
sweet sensitive mouth, with a broad intel- 
lectual forehead and pale fair complexion, 
made her very attractive to the people 
who knew her well, and one whom every 
thoughtful person would notice as a wo- 
man well worth knowing. 

" No," Ada replied, after looking out of 
the window a while, " 1 don't think I am 
in a hurry for letters, they are usually a 
bother. This fair — " she added, changing 
the subject as she did very frequently — 
" for, Gwen, it is a fair, that man at the 
stable told me, — it's great fun, isn't it? 
Shall we take a walk through it, or trust 
to our driving through the town this after- 
noon to see all we want of it?" 

" I think I would like a walk. " 

And so walk they did, through the long 
street, which was about all there seemed 
to be of the town. Booths were on every 
side; "also in the middle," Ada said^ 
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as they found it almost impossible to 
go along the sidewalks or the street. 
"Tents, toys, trash, and tots," laughed 
she, as Gwendolen stopped to give some 
pennies to a group of tiny children who 
were looking longingly at the bright beads, 
jumping-jacks, tin carts, and other very 
perishable things, attractive to the inex- 
perienced. Some of the costumes of the 
people, who had evidently come miles to 
the fair, amnsed thetn very much ; women, 
children, and men, in the quaintest of old 
things, looking as if they had never heard 
the word fashion applied to dress. The 
thin, sad little English girl, carrying the 
big fat baby, that had excited Gwendolen's 
sympathy all during their trip, was here 
in great force. 

" I don't know which is the more pitiful 
sight," she said, "to see the fat baby so 
very heavy-looking, or such a wretched 
object as that one," as they saw a poor, 
waxen-looking infant, emaciated to the 
last degree. " That baby, at least, is not 
making the girl who carries it deformed by 
j^ weight ^^ 
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" Oh, what's the use of worrying about 
babies, Gwen? Look at that man's con- 
tortions, " pointing to a man performing on 
a rope stretched across the street ; " I like 
this better than churches, don't you? 
There's no use of asking that. Truly I 
hate churches; I wouldn't dare say this 
when you had me alone in that carriage of 
ours for fear you would annihilate me with 
a look from your cold eyes, as your ad- 
mirers call them, — though, come to think, 
Mr. Childers said they weren't cold. Oh ! " 
— as she remembered the pain she had 
noticed on Gwendolen's face when she 
lightly mentioned any opinion of their 
compagnon de voyage^ and on she rattled: 
" Really, though, I hate churches, musty 
old things with that damp cold feeling, 
stolid immovability, and superior air that 
all of them have. In a scene like this I 
dare proclaim my sentiments. Warminster 
will forever stand first in my memory, as 
the place where no churches dare assert 
themselves. I suppose they are here," 
looking around. " Another division of 
labor, Qwenie; I'll 'do' the fairs and you 
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*do' the dmrches, — that gives me idleoess 
most of the time, to which, as you know, I 
don't object." 

" Isn't this most delightful!" exclaimed 
Gwendolen, as they entered Longleat park, 
which is truly all that any writer has 
described it to be. They only had a dis- 
tant view of the house, but decided it was 
both magnificent and homelike. " But 
what difference does it make if it is home- 
like or not? If I were the Marquis of 
Bath I think I would live in the park; 
who would want a house with these trees 
above you and this turf beneath? But I 
suppose the man himself is never here, — 
that seems to be the way with the people 
who own these places," and Ada sighed, 
as she added longingly, if a little ambigu- 
ously, " I just wish I had a chancel" 

It had been a little warm and dusty on 
the highway, but under that leafy canopy 
it was delightfully cool and fresh. Joey, 
too, sniffed the air contentedly, as he 
trotted willingly along. 

"Is there a cathedral in Frome? Do 
look at Mrs. Dodd and see," Ada said 
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an hour or two later as they seemed to be 
approaching a village. 

" Mrs. Dodd don't say anything about 
it, Ada, but there is a very grand church, 
with a Bishop Kent monument. You 
knew there wasn't a cathedral." 

" I didn't, I assure you. I supposed 
Warminster to be the only village, town, 
or city in England without either a cathe- 
dral or an abbey. " 

But whatever her sentiments, she could 
not but admire the marble steps called 
" Stations of the Cross, " which led up to 
the church at Prome, which they walked 
around, after an early meal. The elabo- 
rate decorations and the steps made the 
church quite different from any other 
buildings they had seen. For the rest of 
the place, " There isn't a level inch of 
ground in it, " Ada said. " I should think 
every thing would tumble out of the funny 
little shops." Ada never said the Ameri- 
can " store" now. " How can anything 
keep in, everything is so uneven. " 

" We are rolling out of the place our- 
selves," she said, the next morning, as 
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they drove down the very steep hill on 
their way to Wells. They felt quite sure 
of their letters at Wells, for as Mrs. Dodd 
had given no name to the inn, they had 
hunted up the name of the best one in a 
real guide-book, and bad directed their 
mail sent to it. But, alas, on reaching 
" The Swan" there was nothing for them. 
Ada seemed so disappointed that Gwen- 
dolen left her in their room and proceeded 
to the sitting-room. A large window gave 
her a view of the street close to the hotel, 
a little garden on the other side, well laid 
out and taken care of, a house wall on 
either side of it covered with ivy, and the 
beautiful front of one of the handsomest 
and most important cathedrals in England. 
Turning to the waiter who was laying the 
cloth for their evening meal, she asked 
him how it happened there was no house 
opposite, when the street was so crowded. 
The waiter, a most respectable and respect- 
ful man, as they had found all his class to 
be, told her what she had already sur- 
mised, that the owner of the hotel had 
bought the houses opposite and taken them 
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down to give his guests the view of the 
cathedral which had fairly astonished her 
with its beauty. 

To step across the narrow street and into 
the grounds surrounding the cathedral, 
through the gay little garden, was but a 
minute's walk, and as Ada sauntered cheer- 
fully in, asking her what she was dreaming 
of at the window, she proposed it, and off 
they started . Ada declared that Gwendolen 
would have spent the night on a seat with- 
out a mouthful of supper, gazing at the 
beautiful structure before her, if she had 
not compelled her to come in, for Ada was 
much more mindful of the good roast beef 
and mutton of England than was her 
friend, and was always more interested in 
everything being served with regularity. 
This trait, combined with an absolute dis- 
regard as to the manner of serving, added 
to their unlikeness to each other, for 
Gwendolen liked to eat when hungry, 
wanted all the dainty things, and wanted 
them served in all the dainty ways known 
to artistic taste. 

" Madam, " said the geiitl^raasi^ ^^^sst 
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Gwendolen had questioned the night be- 
fore, as she entered her sitting-room 
the next morning, " yonr letters have ar- 
rived." And sure enough there they 
were. The trouble had not been with the 
hotel name, but that they had gone to 
Tunbridge Wells before coming to Wells 
in Somerset. 

After breakfast, Gwendolen heard Ada 
singing ; she had not sung a note for day&, 
but now her gay, high voice rang out clear 
and sweet, and, as they opened the door of 
their sitting-room, equipped for walking, 
they saw the chambermaids had been drawn 
to it to listen to the unwonted sounds. 
Again, in the Bishop's garden, along the 
walk beside the moat, she was constantly 
trilling little snatches of ballad and opera ; 
Gwendolen felt it was a fitting accompani- 
ment to a walk full of beauty and wonder- 
ful scenes. They sat on some stones of the 
banqueting hall, and looked about them at 
the blooming garden and beautiful palace. 
They had been allowed to be alone in most 
of their wanderings, that morning, and here 
Ada could sing softly with perfect freedom. 
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"Ada," asked Gwendolen, as they 
emerged from the private grounds for 
another walk along the path by the moat, 
" do you remember a picture of a woman 
leaning over a wall, with beautiful trees, 
and a walk striking off in the distance? I 
don't know any more about it, but believe 
it was intended to represent this place. I 
used to have a small engraving olit in my 
room at home. What .you can see of the 
girl's face is sad but very interesting." 

" I know what you mean. The woman 
had her head done up in a handkerchief. 
You like the queerest old things, Gwen. 
This is a beautiful place, though, and 
here's a threepenny bit," stooping down 
and picking up a small piece of money. 
" Good luck it means, of course, — only 
queer I should have my luck first and 
token afterward. I wonder if it means 
more to come. " 

" Ada, were your letters the good luck? 
You haven't told me a thing about them." 

" *It's sweet to be remembered;' that is 
good luck, isn't it? Though it makes 
a difference who remembers you^ and 
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whether they have become tiresome mean- 
time. People become great bores, don't 
they?" 

" Not if you have really cared for them, " 
Gwen answered, with the look in her eyes 
that Ada called " far away. " 

"Perhaps not," Ada said lightly. 
" You've never become so to me, but then 
if you did prove a bore or, what is more 
probable, I did, we could *cut loose' as 
that girl on shipboard would say, and in 
other cases" — Ada paused, and Gwendolen, 
knowing which way her thoughts were 
turning, thought it better not to continue 
the conversation, and said: 

" I wish you would dream once in a 
while, for I always do, and I ache some- 
times to tell you about my dreaming ; but 
talk about being a bore, there is no greater 
one, it seems to me, than the person who 
tells her dreams, especially if it is to one 
who has no such experience to pay her 
back with. Since our trip began I have 
been dreaming all sorts of supplements to 
our travels, and, as in all my dreaming, 
my mother is with me. We stop at the 
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most charming places, usually you and I, 
and there she is also by my side. Queer 
how natural some things are in dreams, and 
in what a matter-of-fact way we take the 
most highly impossible situations." 

" Except for the very tiniest snatches I 
never have any dreams at all, and I'm sure 
I am glad I don't remember them." 

" They are uncanny things. I believe 
dreams are the incipient stages of spiritual- 
ism. There is an old woman comes to 
me, — she has appeared several times lately, 
and I really believe I'll see her some day. 
She has been so real that I certainly will 
know her. " 

"Don't say such weird things, Gwen. 
I don't want to meet any old woman ; keep 
them in your dreams. " 

They had come through an old archway 
into the market place, and Ada, who never 
wanted to talk of things she designated as 
"dismal," called Gwen's attention to a 
shop which had in front of it a box, with 
the sign often displayed where there are 
fish or vegetables, "Fresh every day." 
They both laughed at the significance of 
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it, for seated on the box, dangling his legs 
partly over the sign, was an old man of 
the species that, having no occupation in 
life, frequent every place where they can 
have human companionship, and see what 
is going on among those who work. 

Of the time they were in Wells, two- 
thirds was spent going over the ground 
they had visited the first day. They drove 
to Cheddar, through the wonderful cliffs, 
and visited the cave, coming back always 
to the moat, or to sit near the beautiful 
cathedral. Ada said she rather liked 
churches if she could stay out of them, and 
she was perfectly happy in the gay garden 
of the palace and never tired of its beauty. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

"A Friday's dream on Saturday told, 
Will be sure to come true ere the day is old. ** 

Their drive was nearing its end. Bath 
was within a few miles, and a sort of part- 
ing sadness and also an extra fondness for 
their little horse were taking possession of 
both his drivers. " We'll give him one 
last lingering mouthful of grass," said 
Gwendolen, and she drew him to the road- 
side for a nibble of that luxury, as she had 
done every time she had gathered flowers. 
Their last bouquet was only a few stray 
daisies, and after she had gathered all there 
were within reach, she stood waiting for 
Joey to be satisfied before checking him 
up again. 

"Ada, it's going to rain!" she ex- 
claimed. " There is a dreadful cloud 
behind you. We'll never be able to reach 
anywhere before it is upon us." She 

hastened to her seat and tk^^ <ixQ^^ <5i^. 
8 
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There was evidently going to be one of the 
sudden showers that leave people little 
time for preparation, or else they had not 
noticed its approach. They had their 
mackintoshes and umbrellas, and had been 
out in many a drizzle, but it looked as if 
this rain was to be much more severe than 
anything they had yet encountered. 

"Stop, Ada; let's take that child in," 
said Gwendolen, as they overtook a little 
girl hurrying along, evidently frightened at 
the wind and darkness. She was a tiny 
little thing, who said her home was 
" There," pointing in front of them, where 
neither of the other occupants of the car- 
riage could see anything but the road, 
trees, and the dust, which the wind was 
using for a plaything. She was poorly 
dressed, very dirty, and, whether from 
fright or stupidity, did not seem capable 
of expressing herself intelligibly. The 
rain had just begun to fall in large drops, 
unfitting the dust for the wind's longer 
amusement, when they reached a poor sort 
of cottage or hut by the wayside. The mite 
who shared their phaeton jumped up with- 
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out ceremony and was about to spring to 
the ground ; as Gwendolen caught her, she 
looked at her out of deep hollow eyes and 
said something which sounded like " You 
come too." 

This they decided to do, as it was very 
dark and raining harder all the time. 
Gwendolen had spied a sort of shed, empty, 
as near as she could see, and she asked the 
mite if they could drive Joey in it. By 
this time, an old woman had appeared at 
the door of the long, low, thatched house, 
and beckoned for them to drive in the 
shed. They could not hear her voice and 
the child must have told her what they 
wanted. Ada said she would rather stay 
in the carriage than go into such a forlorn 
house, but the shed was by no means 
water-tight, and it was so low their heads 
touched the roof. Then the old woman 
appeared at the entrance, with her dress 
drawn over her head, and invited them to 
come in till the shower was over, assuring 
them it would not last long. They, there- 
fore, with some curiosity, entered the low, 
small door. At fiiat \X\^^ ^Q>ei\§L '^^^ 
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nothing, and both thought it like a cave 
without the guide's lanterns, and Gwen- 
dolen was comforted somewhat after her 
first feeling of fear, by remembering they 
had seen other houses near as they stopped 
at this one. Her next feeling was one of 
dampness, not the cheerful, transient, fra- 
grant dampness of the outside world, but a 
musty, hopeless, wet coldness. Her eyes 
became used to the gloom, while the old 
woman who had invited them in droned 
in a very wheezy voice, chiefly about 
her finding it harder to walk than she used 
to. "When I was a lass," she said, "I 
could be that far ahead of them, but now 
they passes me everyone of them." It 
would be impossible to describe the queer 
pronunciation of her words, or more es- 
pecially the peculiar accent and shrill 
voice. Gwendolen could discern a sort of 
cot in one corner, with what Ada desig- 
nated afterward as " that horror, " and as 
"a very old skeleton," lying 6n it; two 
emaciated arms and bony hands gestured 
feebly and from time to time a voice came 
from " the horror, " to which not the slight- 
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est attention 'was paid by the old woman, 
the two children, one of whom was the 
little girl they had first made the acquaint- 
ance of, or the youngish man sitting near 
a heap of something he seemed to think 
was a fire. The young man in fact paid 
no attention to anything or any one; he 
had not looked up since they became aware 
of his existence. 

"Has your husband been ill long?" 
Gwendolen asked sympathetically. 

"He ben't that, he's tother one," she 
replied, and as she pointed her thumb at 
the figure by the fire, Gwendolen conjec- 
tured her meaning to be that the figure on 
the bed was another son. 

" He's been low gone these five years," 
she continued, and both her listeners shud- 
dered. The whole scene was unspeak- 
ably miserable, poverty-stricken, hopeless. 
There was not a sign of anything like 
brightness in the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants of the hut or in their surroundings. 

" I don't know what we'll do," the old 
woman added, " when we're turned out, 
nor where we'll go. Me fathet'a l^^sft.x% 
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out the year, and they do say the squire 
will take down the house. " 

Gwendolen's heart ached. It always 
made her feel unhappy at not being able 
to do something when she was confronted 
by suffering of any kind, and this was in 
every way so beyond any possibility of 
aid. She wondered if they realized how 
miserable they were, or, rather, just how 
much capacity they had for suffering. 
She speculated, too, on the relations of the 
family to each other. There was no other 
woman, no other room in the house that 
she could see. Had the children's mother 
died of misery ; and had she been the wife 
of the morose man, or of the poor wretch 
who seemed almost unable to move any 
part of himself but an incoherent tongue. 

The children seemed to partake of the 
general gloom, — ragged, dirty, thin, they 
neither smiled nor talked nor noticed the 
strangers. The little girl had once said 
something to " Granny" which they could 
not hear, but they seemed to have no more 
interest in life than their elders. 

Ada had not left the doorway nor sat 
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down. Gwendolen, always finding interest 
in people whether happy or not, had taken 
a seat on a sort of bench against the side 
of the room. There was no floor of boards, 
only the damp, uneven, slippery ground. 
The old woman, the only one who talked, 
had a face the color of leather, a mouth 
set in a deep frame of wrinkles, — toothless, 
bald and bent, she was a veritable old hag. 

When Ada said it had stopped raining, 
and seemed to be in a hurry to start, Gwen- 
dolen gave each of the children some 
pennies and to the old woman a shilling, 
thinking how little it was to help them, 
and they proceeded through the mud to 
get their horse. No one offered to help. 
" The live man, " as Gwendolen designated 
him, might have had paralysis of every 
limb. The woman did not leave her seat. 
The children paid little attention to their 
going. 

" Was there ever such a dreadful place I" 
Ada exclaimed when they were once more 
trotting along toward Bath. It still 
drizzled a little, but anything was better, 
she declared, than that den of horrors. 
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" It makes me wretched to think there 
are such places, and people who have to 
live in them," Gwendolen said sadly. 

"Wretched," replied Ada. "It makes 
me wish I had a plot and could write a 
story; only those two little things are 
needed, for murder, trap-doors, suicide, 
kidnapping, madness, torture of all kinds 
could have no fitter home than that hole ; 
we are well out of it. If that is a sample 
of the English home I hope you'll not 
accept any more invitations we may have 
to enter them. Go on, Joey, let us get 
as far away from it as soon as possible. 
The whole thing, hut and people, ought 
to be burned up. What good can they 
or any one else get by their living?— and 
I suppose there are plenty of others like 
them," as they passed other miserable 
houses on the outskirts of the city. 
" Gwen, was she your old dream -woman?" 

" No!" laughed Gwendolen, " my dream- 
woman is a *lady and wears a gold ring,' 
or she wears a wig, but she is rather a 
grand dame. " 

" Well, be she who or what she may. 
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nothing can be worse than that old grand- 
mother fright we have just interviewed — 
to be sure you did the interviewing, but I 
had at least to stand by. " 

"You weren't very gracious, Ada." 
" Were they gracious to us? If so, 
which one? Why, the old woman, the 
most human of the whole lot, wouldn't 
even have looked in the shed if it hadn't 
joined on the house. Then I couldn't 
breathe in the place. For goodness' sake, 
don't talk about it any more ! I suppose 
it all happened to punish me for half wish- 
ing for an adventure, but it will take a lot 
of sunshine to efface the ghoulish look of 
that skeleton horror from my memory. 
Bath is beginning to look quite interesting, 
isn't it?" she added. "And we must go 
to the Grand Pump-Room Hotel just for 
the name's sake. That is decided upon, 
isn't it?" 

It was Saturday when they reached 
Bath, two tired women, and somewhat 
saddened by its being their journey's end. 
" If we get Joey off our hands all right, 
the drive will have been a great succeaa^" 
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said Gwendolen, as they were comparing 
impressions of Bath and preparing tKeir 
room and luggage for several days' stay. 

" Why, it has been a success in any case, 
even if we should have to take him home 
with us, but I'm sure he'll be no trouble," 
said Ada hopefully. And she was right. 
There was no trouble ; either the way had 
been made clear for them or the English 
were most obliging people; Gwendolen 
again had doubts as to Mr. Childers' 
efforts having been no more than they had 
been led to believe. The thought gave 
her a feeling of pleasure and with it a 
pang of pain, for more than one reascni. 
She had not thought of him for many 
days, but here, at their drive's end, she 
felt again the throb of a rebellious heart. 

The next morning, just as they had 
finished their breakfast in the large dining- 
room of the hotel, wjhich was a mixture of 
antiquity and modern comfort, Gwendolen 
grasped Ada's arm exclaiming, " Ada, look ! 
see there !" Her tone was so eager and she 
was altogether so excited that Ada was 
fairly startled at something so unusual. 
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She saw, entering the room, a woman ap- 
parently of some importance, for not only 
did her manner imply it, but she was ac- 
companied by a woman, evidently a maid, 
preceded by a waiter, and followed by the 
hotel proprietor. " Why, Gwen, " she said, 
" have you, too, become a worshipper of 
rank?" 

"No, no! but, Ada, it's my dream- 
woman," and Gwendolen had turned pale 
as she kept her eyes strained toward the 
procession. Ada looked with much inter- 
est at the woman Gwendolen recognized in 
such a strange way. She saw a woman 
who would have been old, — was old, as far 
as nature went, and would have appeared 
so had not art been busily kept at work. 
Her hair — Ada remembered Gwendolen had 
said it was a wig — was golden, abundant, 
and youthfully arranged ; her complexion 
was of dazzling fairness ; her dress was rich 
and elegant. Ada wondered by what sign 
she knew she was old, and could not de- 
cide. She was. seated, finally, at a table 
that had evidently been prepared especially 
for her, and the maid took up her position 
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behind her chair, while two waiters hast- 
ened to do her bidding. 

It was late; Gwendolen had felt rather 
ashamed of the hour for breakfast, but 
they had both been indolent, and Ada, 
having been bom to a liking for luxurious 
habits, had easily fallen into them when 
the chance offered. 

" It is a fitting time for lords and ladies 
to breakfast," she said, as she returned 
with interest the gaze of the dream- woman, 
who had raised a lorgnette to her eyes, 
and with its aid, was surveying leisurely 
the only other occupants of the dining- 
room. 

" I wonder who she is ! and is she reallv 
the woman you have dreamed of?" 

"Yes!" said Gwendolen, with awe in 
her voice, " she is exactly the same, the 
face, the hair, even the dress. " 

" But what did she do, Gwen?" 

" Nothing that I can remember, only 
she figured in several dreams and was 
so distinctly impressed on my memory 
that, as I told you, I would know her any- 
where. " 
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They had remained seated, though 
through their breakfast before the inter- 
esting event of the strange woman's en- 
trance. Ada arose, saying lightly: 
"What fun! She's awfully interesting, 
Gwen. I shall claim acquaintance upon 
your introduction ; any old friend of yours, 
as it were, ought to be a friend of mine 
also." 

The stranger seemed as interested in 
them as they in her, for she watched them 
as they left the room, and seemed to speak 
to the maid about them, for she, too, 
showed an interest. 

Gwendolen was greatly affected by the 
strange coincidence; she had been so 
struck by the resemblance of the woman 
to the one she had dreamed of, and had 
such a feeling of acquaintance with her, 
mixed with one of repulsion, that she 
walked about like one in a dream, feeling as 
if she did not know what was reality and 
what was imagination. They saw no more 
of their " disturbing spirit, " as Ada called 
her, and by evening had recovered quite a 
sense of the realities of life. Ada was sit- 
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ting on the piazza when Gwendolen came 
out and asked her : 

" Will you come to church this evening, 
Ada?" 

" Why, yes. I like the interior of 
churches when they are animated. " 

"You dear, inconsistent girl!" and 
Gwendolen laughed as she looked fondly 
at her. " You are amusing, if you are 
absurd; but come, I'm ready." 

The streets were full of people walking 
everywhere with little regard to the side- 
walks. They had noticed a strange pro- 
cession, a band of the Church Army, a 
rival of the Salvation Army, supposed to 
be strictly orthodox and of the Estab- 
lished Church, but appearing very much 
the same as the Salvationists. The shops 
were open. Bath seemed a very gay, 
wicked place. 

Gwendolen could not help a sort of 
shudder as she saw the dream-woman near 
them in church. The maid was not there, 
but coming out she noticed her waiting 
for her mistress at the door. As she and 
Ada walked a little akead of them she felt 
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a touch on her arm, and heard a voice say, 
"If you please, my lady would like to 
speak to you. " 

They both turned, and as the mistress 
met them, she said: "I hear you are 
Americans; that is the reason I have 
addressed you. Being Americans, it is 
different, you know, don't you?" she 
asked, speaking in a deep, thick voice 
that surprised her listeners. She em- 
phasized the first word of each sentence 
so decidedly that Ada afterward mimicked 
her, and could not help laughing even 
when the woman spoke. 

"Don't you?" she repeated, as she 
walked by their side, and received no 
answer. 

Gwendolen didn't see what was different 
nor how the woman meant her speech to 
be taken, so she merely said they were 
glad to meet her. She was much amused 
to hear the deep voice answer: 

" Certainly, it is a great advantage to 
you. I always speak to Americans; as 
I have said it is different. Then they 
are a curious people. TVl^^ ^\xi\iafc ^s^r.. 
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Smithers, I'll take my handkerchief." 
This to the maid, who handed her the 
article she required. "If you will come 
to my rooms to-mori'ow," she continued, 
" I should like to hear you talk. You 
have such curiously high voices. If you 
stay here till my daughter comes, I hope 
you will prove a diversion. I have been 
here so much there is nothing new or 
amusing in the place, but I hope you will 
find benefit from the baths ; take the Eoyal 
private baths by all means; don't try the 
swimming ones. I hope you will prove 
amusing, but cannot see you to-night. — 
Smithers, your arm. Good night." 

She passed them, turning down another 
street. Ada laughed heartily, and Gwen- 
dolen joined her. 

"Isn't she the most curious creature! 
Did she intend to be insolent, or didn't 
she know any better? I declare I am at a 
loss to understand it all, but I'm sure she 
is much more amusing than we will prove 
to be. She didn't look ill-natured, did 
she?" 

"No," laughed Gwendolen, "she was 
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quite pleasant in her manner, and the ex- 
pression of her face was serious, but cer- 
tainly not ill-natured. I thought you'd 
be angry, Ada." 

" Not I. I'm sure the girl on shipboard 
would call it * great larks,' and I agree 
with her. Probably an English woman 
would be angry, but you see * Americans 

are different' I'' 
9 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

<* Better poor, young, and wise, than rich, old, and 
a fool. " — Gferman Proverb, 

The next morning, as Gwendolen and 
Ada were starting out to visit, first, the 
Pump Eoom, and after that whatever 
might seem interesting, one of the waiters 
approached them and said Lady Bradford 
would like to see them in the dining-room. 

"Shall we go, Ada?" said Gwendolen 
doubtfully. 

" Why, yes ; I am not at all afraid of my 
dignity, are you?" 

So in they went, to find " my lady" at 
breakfast. She began at once : 

" Good morning ; pray sit down. Noth- 
ing is more annoying than to talk to people 
who are standing. " 

Gwendolen assured her that they had 
had breakfast and were going out. She 
raised her glass and looked at them both 
curiously; then seeming to resign herself 
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to something too strange to understand, 
she asked them where they were going, 
and being told just for a walk, proceeded 
to inform them of the direction they should 
go, and places they must visit. "But," 
she added, after mentioning several things 
to see, " it is really impossible for me to 
continue talking to any one who is standing 
while I sit, though, of course, I understand 
you are doing it as a mark of deference. 
The young woman," she continued, look- 
ing at Ada, " has an amusing face. Do 
you know any conundrums?" she asked 
abruptly. 

Ada laughed and said she was afraid she 
didn't know many, but here was the old 
but always good one, " Why are some old 
women like a lame horse?" " Of course, 
she added, "you know the answer, — 
* Something is the matter with their under- 
standing;' that is almost a classic, but it's 
the only one I can recall just now." 

Not a shade of doubt was mingled with 
Lady Bradford's deep laugh, and she 
showed her appreciation of Ada's attempt 
at wit by saying, " Good^ vet^ ^-o^. "^ 
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must add it to my collection ; I have never 
heard it. Purely American, is it not? 
Everything American is so amusing. 
'Understanding,' meaning a horse's limbs, 
that is American, and some old women are 
so dull, — do not keep up with the times. 
Still, I must dismiss you. I have ordered 
your seat changed to my table. I lunch 
at two. Pray be prompt. Your name?" 
to Ada. " Oh, yes, Floyd ; very good. 
Pray, Miss Floyd, remember some more 
conundrums — ^have some ready for lunch ; 
or no, I do not like to laugh while eating, 
be quietly amusing. Miss — ah yes, Mrs. 
Marsh, both short names, you too, — 
quietly amusing will be better, " and she 
beckoned the maid, telling her something 
which seemed to be an order for the 
waiter. 

Ada looked as if she was enjoying the 
situation so much that Gwendolen hastened 
with her out of the room, though she 
thought nothing they could either of them 
do or say would open the woman's eyes as 
to their real opinion of her, and they both 
decided that, for the amusement she gave 
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them, they would gladly contribute toward 
dispelling her ennui. 

Ada would have forgotten what she 
called their engagement for lunch, if, as 
she said, the dream-woman hadn't such a 
fascination for Gwen that she wanted to 
go back to her. 

"Are you a widow?" Lady Bradford 
asked Gwendolen, in the same abrupt style, 
that is usually termed rude, and yet, as 
she gave no impression of intending it as 
rudeness, it was only amusing to them. 
Gwendolen quietly answered in the affirm- 
ative. "Too young!" she declared^ as if 
it were something Gwendolen could have 
helped. " You are younger than my daugh- 
ter. Did I tell you she was ill ? I am 
waiting for her here; she is to join me, . 
but she is detained by illness in London. " 
Gwendolen saw then so much feeling in 
the woman's face, made up though it was 
by everything art had invented to restore 
youthful looks, that she felt they were 
right in not attributing her peculiarities to 
ill-nature. " However, she will be here 
soon. You will appreciate \v^^Ya%\i'^4."«s:% 
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favor when she arrives, though I shall not 
need you then; my daughter is exceed- 
ingly good company. Her husband is 
rather serious. — The excavations of the 
Boman Baths,^ you saw them, and were 
greatly impressed?" 

"Well, no," said Ada daringly; "I 
could not but be reminded, as I looked 
down on such a lot of broken bits, of the 
signs the cyclists place on some of the 
hills: ^This hill dangerous.' As far as 
the looks and use of the excavations go, 
they might better have been left covered 
and grown over as nice lawns. " 

" How amusing 1 " exclaimed Lady Brad • 
ford. "I knew, being an American, you 
would be amusing. A lawn — over — the 
— baths — oh yes, such a humorous ideal 
You have lawns, then, in America?" 

Ada said they were just starting a few. 

"Indeed! I hope they will succeed; 
nothing is prettier. Have plenty of water, 
that is essential. I don't remember hear- 
ing that anything else is necessary. You 
will like them, I am sure. Flowers too, — 
you have flowers?" 
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Flowers, Ada said, they had had no 
success with and had been compelled to 
give up. 

" Too bad — keep on trying ; they are 
worth an effort. I myself prefer trees, 
but then I have always heard that Ameri- 
cans like gay things, and probably they 
will think flowers more desirable. Sad 
about not succeeding with flowers, though ! 
I have never heard it mentioned. My 
daughter has talked of visiting America, 
but I think she never wished to. — Thank 
you, no. The broth is excellent ; I never 
try anything different when I find one 
article of food to be satisfactory. " This 
was said in answer to Ada's offer of some 
cold chicken, and, as she had eaten three 
dishes of the Scotch broth, she had evi- 
dently lived up to the law she had laid 
down for herself. 

She then announced with great seri- 
ousness, and as if largely for their bene- 
fit, that she had arranged her afternoon 
so as to give them an audience at four 
o'clock. " Pray be prepared with some 
conundrums. I am constantly adding to 
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my collection. I am also very particular 
as to my class of amusements ; of course if 
you were English — but then being Ameri- 
cans, it is different, — my daughter does 
not like Americans. I trust you will not 
remain after she arrives ; that will make it 
quite simple. You have rather a pretty 
face," to Ada, "and your eyes are good," 
looking at Gwendolen. "If you should 
see my daughter you will never believe 
I am her mother. I look so ridiculously 
young to have a grown-up child; my 
daughter often says I am too interested 
in everything I see to grow old. I like 
amusement, however, of an instructive 
kind. Pray be punctual," she added as 
she took Smithers' arm and nodded a fare- 
well. 

" She is far ahead of the woman who 
asked the girl who had just arrived in 
England if she came all the way from 
America without stopping, and when she 
was asked *Why, where would I stop?' 
said *0h, I don't know, I thought there 
might be islands or something. ' I don't 
wonder you dreamed of Lady Bradford, 
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Gwen. I only wonder I didnH. Shall 
we attend the seance at four?" 

They agreed to do so, but when the time 
came Ada had become interested in the 
shops on Milsom Street, and told Gwendo- 
len she would be there after a while, and 
for her to go on, and " be punctual by all 
means. " Gwendolen found her new friend 
very much depressed. She had just had 
word that the daughter she had talked of, 
and was waiting for, was alarmingly ill. 
She did not talk as much as Gwendolen 
had become used to hearing her do, and 
Smithers had a hard time to get her chair 
to suit her and to fan her exactly the right 
way. Gwendolen felt very sorry for her; 
she looked older, or rather less made up 
than at lunch. She said she should wait to 
hear to-morrow, and then start back to Lon- 
don. Gwendolen tried to amuse her, but 
was glad when Ada appeared. A happy 
thought came to her then, and, as the old 
lady seemed to have forgotten the conun- 
drums, she asked her if she would not like 
to hear her friend sing, knowing Ada was 
always willing to oblige anyone in that way. 
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" I did not know Americans attempted 
singing to any extent. Your voices must 
be fatiguing, I should think. However, — 
I am interested in music, very much in- 
terested; I think I should like to hear 
you. " 

Ada laughed a little, and sang an air 
from " Martha. " 

Lady Bradford sat quite upright, and 
said, as she finished : " Astonishing ! I had 
no idea you had been in this country long 
enough to have had instruction. You 
should have told me. I supposed you 
had just arrived. In fact I was told so. 
Was I not, Smithers? Yes, I knew it. 
How long have you been here?" 

Ada told her, and she immediately said: 
"Oh, it is not your first visit, then? You 
have been here before. Only years of in- 
struction could have given your voice that 
training. Then the shrillness I have no- 
ticed in Americans has been reduced. " 

Ada assured her she had never taken a 
lesson in England, but that she had worked 
with the best teachers at home. 

" Certainly, I forgot. Some good 
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teachers must of course go there; there 
is probably a good field for them." This 
idea seemed to satisfy her and she added, 
as she told Ada she would hear her again, 
that she had not supposed so much could 
be done with an American voice. 

Ada sang on and on, delighting maid 
and mistress, and friend as well, until Lady 
Bradford told her she would like some- 
thing of a sacred nature, and Gwendolen 
asked her to sing, " Come, ye disconsolate. " 
She had heard her sing it particularly well. 
Tears stood in her hearers' eyes when she 
finished, and Gwendolen wondered again 
how any one could sing with all her heart 
in her voice, in such a sympathetic, inspired 
way as Ada did, and yet appear so little 
affected herself. 

Lady Bradford was gracious enough to 
say, as they left her, that she had not ex- 
pected such a high order of entertainment, 
and that they had better remain till her 
daughter came, for she was fond of music 
and an accomplished musician. 

"Well, I'm glad we may stay if we 
want to, " exclaimed Ada as they entered 
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the dining-room ; nothing having been said 
about the other seat at the table being 
occupied, they supposed its occupant had 
her dinner served elsewhere. "But I 
think we had better be off to-morrow, 
hadn't we, Qwenie?" 

" If we take the trip into Devonshire we 
must, or we'll have no time in London. " 

" Oh, we must be in London a week," 
eagerly exclaimed Ada, and they went on 
making plans for a trip to Lynton by 
coach and to Ilfracombe. It would be a 
flying one, but Gwendolen thought she 
must see the furze and heather, and the 
Doone valley, if it was possible. They 
need not start till afternoon, or perhaps the 
following morning would do. However, 
they decided to start the very next day. 

While they were putting the final 
touches to their preparations, early in the 
morning, Smithers appeared at their door, 
looking frightened, and hurriedly said her 
mistress had had bad news and would they 
please come up to her. They went at 
once, and did not wonder the maid was 
frightened. Lady Bradford laid on her 
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bed, her face in a pillow, sobbing in such 
an agonized way that only a stout heart 
could bear it. Gwendolen went to her 
directly and taking her hand said, " My 
dear Lady Bradford, can I do anything for 

you?" 

She did not raise her head or look at her, 
but handed her a paper she had clasped in 
her hand. Gwendolen took it and, seeing 
it to be a telegram, read it, but instantly 
dropped it, and, turning a pale face to Ada, 
left the room. Ada picked up the paper 
and read: 

To Lady Bradford, Gfrand Pump Boom 
Hotel, Bath. 

Margaret died last night. Have sent 
Johnson to come up to London with you. 

Alex. K. Childers. 

The poor mother was moaning, " Maggie, 
Maggie. She isn't dead. It isn't true. 
It can't be so," and she paid no attention 
to the efforts of the maid to soothe her. 
Ada spoke to her cheerfully, but she made 
no answer whatever, only kept on sobbing. 

" Gwen, I'm glad you're back, I don't 
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know what to do, " Ada said when Gwen- 
dolen entered the room, all traces of emo- 
tion removed from her face. She put 
her arms gently around the sufferer, and 
drew her to her, and, as her head rested on 
her breast, she talked to her in a low voice, 
smoothing her hand and telling her she 
was very, very sorry. Lady Bradford 
stopped her sobs and began to talk cohe- 
rently. She was sure it was a mistake. 
Alex, would never have sent her such a 
message as that ; Margaret was well when 
she left her. It couldnH be. Gwendolen 
did not assert a fact that would impress 
itself on the poor woman only too soon, 
but she urged her to be dressed, — she 
would feel better. She sent Smithers to 
order some fresh coffee, and when it came 
she gently ministered to her herself, helping 
the maid get her mistress up and occupying 
her with little practical matters, to get her 
attention off her trouble. She was finally 
sitting up, looking very little like the 
youthful woman they had always seen, for 
the ill news had come before her toilet for 
the day was complete. She recovered her- 
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self sufficiently to ask for Ada and said 
she wanted her to sing. Ada was near, and 
willingly did as she was desired. Twice 
she had to sing " Come, ye disconsolate," 
while the poor mother moaned, the tears 
running down her pale cheeks, which 
looked older and more wrinkled from the 
ejfforts which had been made so long to have 
them appear young and smooth. Her hair, 
too, was neglected ; it lay on a table near, 
and the poor bald head with its thin partial 
covering of gray hair was pitiful to see. 

Gwendolen was very much overcome, it 
all seemed so sorrowful to her. The use- 
less men and women of the hotel knocked 
from time to time with obsequious offers 
of help. The maid did little but wring 
her hands. How could they go away and 
leave any one in such misery? Though 
they had only known of the existence of 
the woman for such a short time, she 
needed their comfort, and if their presence 
could help her, Gwendolen felt there must 
be no question of leaving her. As it was 
they stayed till the next day. The man 
sent from London arrived that afteruoow^ 
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and started with his charge by an evening 
train. Gwendolen found her new friend 
depended much on her; the others could 
do all else that was necessary, but she had 
to stay by and comfort her as best she could, 
till the train, hurrying out of the station, 
relieved her from her self-imposed task. 

That night, tired from the excitement 
of many emotions, she sat by the window, 
looking out upon the busy city, at the 
distant hills and sparkling sky. Life 
seemed a strange complicated thing to 
her, hard to understand and to explain. 
She was relieved when interrupted by 
Ada's cheery voice at her side, saying: 

" Come, Gwenie, let's go to bed. I'm so 
glad you have got your dilapidated friend 
off your hands. We can make a start now. 
For my part, I'd sing a week to do you any 
good, but please don't ever ask me again 
to sing that doleful * Disconsolate' thing; I 
really am sung out on that. " 

Gwendolen thought she never would ask 
her, for she felt as if it would be as hard 
for her to hear it as it would be for Ada 
to aing it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** To-day is yesterday's pupiV^—IhirJeiah Prov- 
erb. 

Back to London, with mind and memory 
stored with riches abundant enough to 
endure a lifetime. Ada, who was fond of 
suggesting a possibility of her writing, 
declared that she would attempt a descrip- 
tion of a coach ride from Minehead to 
Lynton, and on to Ilfracombe, if she could 
write anything worth reading, and was not 
sure that the public would treat her as con- 
temptuously as Josiah Allen did his wife, 
when she suggested her intention of writing 
reminiscences of Betsey Bobbet, and who 
said," Who will read your book, Samanthy, 
when it is wrote?" 

Gwendolen had been frightened; the 
height of the road above the sea was so 
great, the rocks were so precipitous, theii 
way was so close to the edge, that it made 
her sick and dizzy \.o Xocfs. $iM^^. 
10 
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Ada, however, chatted and laughed all 
the way, the wildness, the vast view 
over mountains, valley, and water adding 
zest to her spirits. Ilfracombe, too, just 
suited her. She enjoyed the gay hotel, 
and was greatly amused at the tunnel 
leading to the bathing-places — those of 
the men separated from the women's, — 
and at the funny little houses in which the 
bathers were wheeled down into the water. 
But it was all over, — the drive and the 
outdoor life, the part of their trip from 
which they had anticipated the most enjoy- 
ment. They were in London again ; that 
was left, and already they had both begun 
to love London. Gwendolen had agreed 
without any objection to taking rooms at 
the place Mr. Childers had told Ada of, 
which was kept by an old servant of his 
family. They found Mrs. James very 
effusive in her manner. She was so 
pleased to be of service to Mr. Alex. *s 
friends. Would they be content with the 
first floor for a day or two, till the draw- 
ing-room floor was vacant? It would 
he three pounds a week for the rooms and 
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service, sevenpence a hod for coal, six- 
pence for the caster. Would they buy 
their own dinner, or would she do the 
marketing? Had they seen poor Mr. 
Alex, since Lady Margaret died? — and so 
on and on, an endless flow of words, till 
they were both tired of her volubility. 

It was very cosey, even on the first 
floor, — a nice little sitting-room, with 
dining-table and cupboard, with easy 
chairs and curtained windows. They 
caught a glimpse of the drawing-room, as 
they were shown about, and it was more 
elegant, Mrs. James being justly proud of 
it. There were boxes of flowers outside 
the windows, and it boasted a piano. 

" Let us stay all winter, " said Ada, the 
day they moved into the drawing-room, as 
she struck a few chords and sang a gay 
little song; " and meanwhile I'm going out 
to that funny little shop, just out of Mar- 
garet Street, where they have everything 
old and new, to look at some of their 
curious things again. I suppose you'll be 
at that sketch all the afternoon. I'll be 
back soon." And off she went. 
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It was hours, however, Gwen thought, 
before she came back, and then, as she 
entered the front door, Gwen heard her voice 
gay and sweet, talking to some one, and 
presently she ushered in a young man, who 
she said was Mr. Nelson, and added, by 
way of further introduction, " Don't you 
know, Gwen, we met him on shipboard? 
I knew you remembered him. I did the 
moment he spoke. " This she said as she 
stepped behind him and shook her head at 
Gwendolen to show that statement about 
knowing him at once was altogether wrong. 

Gwendolen could not recall much about 
him, but concluded he must be the young 
man Miss Balour had first designated as 
"he of the yellow mustache" and after- 
wards had singled out for special favor. 
He seemed a gentlemanly, quiet fellow, 
very friendly and intelligent. As nearly 
as she could make out from what they said, 
Ada had gone into a shop on Oxford Street, 
where he was standing at the counter when 
she approached, and, hearing her voice, 
he recognized her at once and introduced 
himself. They got along famously ; Ada 
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seemed really delighted to again meet a 
man with whom she could talk and — yes, 
Gwendolen had to admit in her own mind, 
flirt, much as she disliked the word. 

Mr. Nelson evidently enjoyed it also, 
and they made all sorts of plans for the 
next few days. The only thing Ada 
hesitated about was an excursion for 
Monday, — she would not agree to that. 
She said she knew she would be tired, and 
laughingly added that they would be tired 
of each other by that time, but at last said 
she would see about it, — there was time 
enough. But many were the plans they 
did carry out before then. Mr. Nelson 
did not seem to have any object in life but 
to amuse himself ; he had been in Paris, 
had gone there with the Balours; had 
travelled with them a little in Switzerland, 
and had returned to London to meet some 
friends, whom he expected over by this 
time, but who had missed their steamer in 
some way and had put ofl their trip. He 
was going to Germany soon — that is, he 
thought he should. He had been over 
before, was a much travelled maja. ^\s^ ^ 
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little blas6j for one so young. He carried 
a strong impress of Boston on his manner 
and ideas, as all Bostonians do, but was 
such a good-natured, well-meaning fellow 
that, in a few days, Gwendolen decided 
she liked him very much. Morning, noon, 
and night found him either at their apart- 
ments, or with them about London or its 
suburbs. 

Sunday evening they had been to St. 
Paul's. Ada was in the gayest spirits and 
laughed and chatted as she told Mr. Nelson 
they had some crackers, cheese, and ginger 
ale, and that he must come in and partake 
of them. As they opened the door, Mrs. 
James met them and said mysteriously: 
" There's a gentleman in the drawing-room. 
I thought I had better stay about, as he 
told me he wished to wait for you." 

Ada started ahead up the stairs into the 
room, and Gwendolen heard her exclaim, 
"Carl, is it you!" before they entered, 
and saw her shaking hands with the man 
they had parted from on their steamer in 
New York. Gwendolen was not very 
cordial, though if she had not spoken at 
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all it is doubtful if he would have noticed 
it, — his eyes and ears were all for Ada. 
He managed to acknowledge, with reason- 
able civility, his introduction to Mr. Nel- 
son, but turned at once to Ada, and ^sked 
her for a third time if she had been well. 

" Mr. Stonberg, " said Gwendolen, as 
they all sat around the table, indulging 
in Ada's refreshments, to which she had 
added a pot of jam and a jar of pickles, 
" please don't consider me very ungracious, 
but how did you happen to come?" 

He looked a little surprised and said, 
"Oh, I didn't want to stop in Liverpool, 
so I took the first train I could catch." 

Gwendolen saw he had misunderstood 
her, and saw also that Ada must have ex- 
pected him, and that he supposed she too 
knew of his coming. " Father, " he went 
on to tell them, " is to join me in a week 
and we are going to Germany. He could 
not leave and I grew very impatient," 
looking at Ada and adding : " You know I 
couldn't put it off. " 

Ada had rather subsided; her spirits had 
flown, and she was silent and abstracted. 
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After the first exclamation, she was most 
particular to call their new guest Mr. Ston- 
berg, and to treat him with great formal- 
ity. The two men said little or noth- 
ing to each other, and Gwendolen found 
herself called upon to do most of the talk- 
ing, with Carrs help. He seemed so happy 
that he did not notice Ada's manner, 
which was certainly very quiet for her. 

" Miss Ada, " he said, acting as if he 
supposed he must imitate Mr. Nelson and 
show some signs of leaving, " what time 
may I come in the morning ? Will nine, — 
ten, be too early?" 

" We are all going to Stoke Pogis to-mor- 
row," Ada answered. This was the first 
any of her hearers had heard of the disputed 
excursion having been definitely agreed to. 
Carl's face fell a little, but he at once said, 
"Are you? May I go too?" turning to 
Gwendolen as if she must settle it for them. 

She said that of course they would be 
very glad to have him, but when Ada 
added nothing and turned to talk to Mr. 
Nelson, she really was at a loss to know 
what the girl wished or intended. 
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Mr. Nelson had evidently asked her to 
sing, for she went to the piano and sang 
" Strangers yet, " a dismal little thing, 
with little meaning, but with words to set 
one thinking. Gwendolen had never heard 
her sing it, — it was not at all her kind of a 
song, and she wondered what the girl meant 
by selecting it now. Carl stood by her, 
all his soul in his eyes, and as she looked 
up at him when she had finished, the color 
came into her cheeks and her eyes dropped 
under his look. It was an honest, manly 
face, and Gwendolen was more pleased 
with him to-night than she had ever been 
before. As she compared the two men, 
she decided he was by no means inferior 
to the Bostonian, and that they were both 
men whom any girl might be proud to have 
admire her. Carl looked wistfully at Ada 
as he went out of the drawing-room door, 
but she made no offer to accompany him 
further. 

"Hold on, Mr. Stonberg, I may be go- 
ing your way," said Mr. Nelson, who was 
bidding Gwendolen good-night and making 
some arrangements for the next day. Gaxl 
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waited, and the two young men went out 
together. 

"Charming women," said Nelson, as 
they walked to the circus, there being no 
cab in sight and both agreeing it was a 
beautiful night for a walk. Carl, some- 
how, felt himself resenting the words and 
the manner in which they were said, 
though it would have been hard for any one 
to have found any real fault with them. 
He made no answer, and the other, bent 
on being agreeable, said : " Nothing could 
be luckier for me than to have met them. 
Miss Floyd is by all odds the most delight- 
ful girl I know. Beautiful voice, too, 
hasn't she, now?" 

Carl was furious and yet reasonable 
enough to know he had no cause for being 
so. He managed to mutter something 
and changed the subject with questions 
about London, and kept asking them faster 
than they could be answered, till each 
hailed a hansom and they said good- 
night. 

" Eather a cub, " was the Boston man's 
comment, while the poor " cub" took him- 
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self to task about his senseless jealousy, 
and yet could not but wonder how much 
Ada had seen of that little fellow, and 
remembered, to his discomfort, that she 
had talked more to " the little fellow" and 
seemed more friendly with him than could 
be expected to make any man happy who 
had crossed the ocean to see the girl who 
commanded all his thoughts. Carl had 
thought, only such a short time ago, that 
to see Ada and to be with her but an hour, 
would be joy enough to pay for all the 
weeks he had missed her, and yet this 
first night, after seeing her, he found him- 
self uneasy and uncomfortable. Though 
she had at first called him by his name 
and seemed really glad to see him; he re- 
membered it had all died out of her voice 
and manner afterward, and though, at the 
time, he was too happy to notice it, yet 
she had certainly seemed much more 
attentive to this steamer acquaintance than 
she had to him. "And then," he asked 
himself, "what business had he to speak 
as if they were his intimate friends and 
as if he admired Ada so muck?" 
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No, Carl "was not happy, after all his 
hopes and anticipations. 

Gwendolen, too, was what she called " a 
little blue, " that night. She was not older 
than either of those men, — she felt no 
older than she had ever done — and yet she 
thought they seemed to count her out, or 
rather they only counted her in as a con- 
venience. 

She certainly did not want either of them 
to fall in love with her ; she smiled at the 
thought and wondered what she would do 
if they did do such an impossible thing, 
but — well, she was a woman, a warm- 
hearted, loving-natured woman, and to see 
others always with that indescribable power 
to command love, whether desired or not, 
made her feel a little lonely and sad. " If 
any one should know what I had been 
thinking, they would certainly say I am 
jealous of Ada, " she thought, and as she 
went off into dreamland her last feeling 
was one of devotion and love for her 
admired friend. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"A loving man, a jealous man.** 

—Italian Proverb. 

During their first glimpse of London, 
Ada had been fitted for a costume, which 
was waiting for her when they returned. 
She had declared that she must have one 
tailor-made dress, and in selecting a light, 
dull blue cloth had obtained something 
which Gwendolen thought made her beau- 
tiful. It was, indeed, very becoming, and 
she had never looked better than when she 
donned it the morning they had planned 
for their trip to Stoke Pogis. She had 
made a tiny black hat, with a wreath of 
little blue flowers on it, which added just 
the finishing touch needed to the pretty 
costume, for Ada was very deft with her 
fingers, if she was minded to be, and could 
produce many wonders in a short time. 

Both men were on time, Carl coming to 
the house and Mr. Nelson meeting th&i&. 
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at the station. Ada was charming in her 
manner to Carl, and he beamed with de- 
light. On the journey, and till they 
reached Slough, Mr. Nelson rather fell to 
Gwendolen's share. 

As the choicest conveyances at the 
station were a sort of wagonette with seats 
for only four, and as Carl said nothing 
about driving, Mr. Nelson offered to do 
so, and Ada at once declared she hated 
back seats and would sit only in the 
front. Till then Carl had not seemed to 
notice the discussion of their proposed 
drive ; at all events, he rather started for- 
ward at that juncture, as if just awakened, 
and asked Mr. Nelson if he was sure he 
could drive. Upon seeing that gentle- 
man's surprised look, he stammered, " I 
beg your pardon, I — mean — I — of course, 
Mrs. Marsh, we'll sit and criticise. It's a 
nice sort of trap, isn't it? Jolly, too, not 
to have one of those driver fellows around. " 

It was a beautiful drive, but too short 
for the two on the front seat, who openly 
declared that fact. They entered the little 
churchyard surrounding the church over 
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which so many have gone in raptures, 
through the little turnstile, and by the 
path through the fields that Ada declared 
an American would have flagged by this 
time. Gwendolen was enraptured with 
the churchyard's beauty; she felt as if 
man had had no part in creating it, only 
the privilege of lying down here when 
work was done to dream forever. It 
seemed to her as if much of the horror of 
death would vanish in knowing she could 
rest here, close to the church, the turf, the 
birds, and the sunshine, and that to live 
within sight of it would be to forget every 
thing save poetry and peace. 

They wandered about through the yard 
and church, till Gwendolen found herself 
separated by the church corner from the 
rest of the party. She read the names on 
the tombstones for a while and then went 
in search of the others. Carl was sitting, 
in a schoolboy attitude, on the very slab 
that is said to cover the poet Grey. He 
looked up as she approached, and, smiling 
rather lamely, said, " Won't you share my 
seat?" 
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Looking over the field, Gwendolen saw 
Ada and Mr. Nelson walking to the 
monument to Grey in Stoke Park. Carl 
caught her glance and stood up, as she 
said, " I don't really like sitting on tomb- 
stones. If you will come over to this 
quaint little porch, we'll find a better seat. " 
She did feel as if it was too bad of Ada, 
for she saw that her escort was holding her 
umbrella and that they were having the 
best of times. 

"Mrs. Marsh," Carl began, as soon as 
they were seated, "there wasn't any use 
of my coming here!" 

"Why, Mr. Stonberg!" Gwendolen 
could but try to cheer the fellow, who 
seemed so very downcast. " You take al- 
together too dismal a view of things. I 
don't pretend not to see what you mean, 
but, really, there is no cause for being so 
discouraged. " 

"Do you really think so?" and there 
was a much more cheerful look on the 
young man's face, which was turned 
eagerly toward her. " Now, isn't she 
fond of that fellow? Has she seen much 
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of him? It looks as if she liked him, 
don't it?" 

"We saw very little of him on the 
steamer ; he was quite devoted to another 
girl, and we have only been in London a 
few days. It can't be you are seriously 
disturbed by his attentions. " 

" Well, you see, — I don't want to make 

a fool of myself, — but — there's no use 

trying to keep it from you, you know I 

love her, don't you?" Gwendolen smiled, 

which seemed to please him very much, for 

he ingenuously said : " I knew you liked 

me better than you did at first. You see, 

I am a clumsy sort of fellow and I don't 

know much about getting on with women, 

and, Mrs. Marsh, I never cared much, or 

this way, for a girl before, and it's a little 

tough to have that other fellow around. 

He's a good deal of a swell, too, hang it 

all! He can talk of everything. He don't 

know a thing about music, and yet he can 

talk it as if he knew the whole business. 

Mrs. Marsh, she knows I love her, and if 

she will have it and cares a bit for me, 

why don't she show it? And if o^ha 
11 
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doesn^t — well, she has acted sometimes as 
if she did." 

" I camiot tell you what I do not know 
myself, " said his confidant, amused at the 
lover's straightforward ideas, and his ig- 
norance of a girl's ways; it seemed to her 
almost as strange as to him, only that she 
was used to Ada, and never depended on 
her adopting any line of conduct she might 
hope for. 

" She has taken off my ring," he said, 
looking at her wistfully. "She had it on 
last night, you know. Do you know why 
she did it?" 

" No, I know nothing. Have you told 
her you love her, Mr. Stonberg?" 

*^ Why, she knows it, — I haven't really 
had any good chance to tell her. Before 
you left, I tried, but something always 
came up. Then, you see how it is, now ; 
she was so sweet at first this morning, — 
hang it all, — I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Marsh, — but I must make a way some- 
how. " The big fellow got up, and reach- 
ing the top of the porch with his hands, 
/Swung himself off his feet, backward and 
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forward, till Gwendolen thought the whole 
structure would come down about them. 

"Let us join them," she said, as she 
saw them returning. 

" Won't you help a fellow?" 

"How?" asked Gwendolen. 

" Well, insist upon sitting on the front 
seat, — no, that won't do — " unconscious 
of the indifference shown for her soci- 
ety, which made his companion smile. 
" Couldn't you make love to the fellow 
yourself; you're yoi^ng," looking at her 
as if for the first time conscious of her 
appearance, " and awfully handsome. " 

Gwendolen could not be offended; she 
had to laugh at his boyish way, and he, 
seeing she did not reprove him for what 
he was by no means so stupid as not to see 
was a speech bordering on rudeness, said: 
" You're awfully good to me, too; I don't 
wonder Miss Ada thinks the world of you. " 

" Does she?" said Gwen, with a not« of 
sadness in her voice. " But I am afraid I 
cannot help you the way you suggest, Mr. 
Stonberg. We will have to think of 
something else. Still, I ^il\ ^yj Vi ^^ 
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you a chance to talk uninterruptedly to 
her. " Just then they met the others, and 
the best that Gwendolen could do was to 
obtain for Carl, during the rest of the day, 
some gay little speeches, a few minutes all 
his own, and slight attentions, which were 
given in full as great measure to the man 
he considered his rival. 

They walked about under Bumham 
Beeches, and Gwendolen felt as if she had 
never seen trees before, these were so much 
older and larger. Ada asked Carl if the 
sight of these trees was not enough to 
make him rejoice that he had made the 
trip across the ocean, and Gwen heard 
him say that he had not come to see 
England; and truly he might have been 
walking among the smallest of bushes, so 
little did he seem to care for the trees* 
grandeur. Mr. Nelson said he thought 
them scarcely equal to the New England 
trees — ^he had seen them before, and they 
had always impressed him that way. 
They decided to take another day for 
Windsor, and return home to have dinner 
at the Criterion. 
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"Do you remember the last time we 
dined together?" said Ada, turning to 
Carl as they were enjoying their white- 
bait. 

" Yes, indeed, " he replied eagerly. " I 
haven't dined since." 

" You poor fellow, how hungry you 
must be!" she laughed. " You're as bad 
as the dreadful fasting men in New York. 
What are you trying to win for it?" 

" If I can get what I am trying for, " 
lowering his voice and turning toward her, 
while Gwendolen, according to her promise, 
spoke to Mr. Nelson, " I would be winning 
a jewel beyond price. Is there any hope 
of obtaining it?" 

" How should I know?" said Ada 
lightly. 

" You are the only one who can know, " 
he continued, looking at her till her eyes 
fell and she impatiently turned to her com- 
panion on the other side and asked if there 
was any whitebait to be had in Boston, 
" for you know, I've never been there. " 

" But you are coming some day, you 
said, surely, and I know you'll be de- 
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lighted. I shall take the greatest of 
pleasure in showing you all our pleasant 
places ; Mrs. Marsh, too, you must not fail 
to let me know of your arrival. I hope, 
indeed I do, that I shall be home. You 
must not think of coming unless I am 
there. " 

Mr. Nelson, by a sort of common con- 
sent, had assumed the leadership of the 
small party, as far as a leader was neces- 
sary . He was older than Carl or seemed so, 
and having been abroad before, took that 
position quite naturally. He asked them 
if they would not like a walk through Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields and that part of London, 
adding that they would find it most inter- 
esting. So after dinner, Ada, who was 
enthusiastic about it, started off with him, 
and though Gwendolen followed with Carl, 
it was all 4ihey could do to keep them in 
sight, there were such swarms of people. 
They came over the Embankment and 
walked all the way home. As they bade 
both the men good-night, Ada declared she 
was " too tired to sleep. " Carl said to her, 
"May I come to-morrow morning?" and 
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she replied carelessly, " We may sleep all 
day, if we can only get started at it;" and, 
as if remembering something, said, " Oh, 
come to lunch, we'll have it in our 
rooms, — can't we, Gwen ? And we'll have 
that cold chicken and ham we were to have 
had to-night. Yon can come too, can't 
you?" turning to Mr. Nelson as they stood 
in the hall. 

" Thanks, certainly, I shall be de- 
lighted," and both men bowed themselves 
out, Carl casting a rueful glance at 
Gwendolen. . 

But his time came the next morning, 
for Gwen, thinking he could not wait till 
noon, started out to do some marketing 
and shopping, leaving Ada reading and 
resting. Everything seemed to have gone 
in the most satisfactory way, for when she 
returned, she found Carl and Ada seated 
side by side, apparently as happy as two 
people could be, and as Mrs. James had 
told her she had shown in the " big young 
man you know, marm," soon after she 
went out, and Mr. Nelson was not an- 
nounced till she had been home some time^ 

I 
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everything seemed to be for once as it 
should be. 

For two days more they went about to- 
gether. Sometimes Ada gave Gwendolen 
the idea that Carl was as much to her as 
she was to him, and then she would seem 
to be on such intimate terms with Mr. 
Nelson, whom she occasionally called Jack, 
and would have so much to talk over with 
him of a confidential nature, that Carl 
would seem discouraged and it was all 
Gwendolen could do to keep him from 
showing his jealousy in some pronounced 
way. 

One day, Ada had been more than usual 
with Carl, at a promenade concert at the 
Eoyal Botanical Gardens. And that even- 
ing she sat down on the floor, put her 
head in Gwendolen's lap, and said, in a 
coaxing voice, " Gwenie, do you think I 
am horrid?" 

" Well, dear," her friend said, " are you 
ready to tell me, now?" 

" But do you?" and the head raised it- 
self and Ada looked up. 

" I think you have been a little cruel. 
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I can't make out about Mr. Nelson, but 
the other one you have often made un- 
happy. " 

" Then you don't think I ought to?" 

" Ought to what?" asked Gwendolen in 
some perplexity. 

" Ought to make him unhappy? You 
see that's what I want to tell you. I'm 
not going to; I'm glad you think as I 
do, — we're going to be married here in 
London, Gwenie." 

" Ada ! what do you mean ? " 

"Why, you see," the coaxing voice 
went on, " you think he ought to be happy, 
and he thinks so, and I do too, and that 
happens to be the way to make him so. " 

" Ada, are you crazy? You don't mean 
any such thing. " 

"I certainly do mean it, so don't be 
cross. You know his father is coming, 
and though Carl says he knows he will 
like me, I don't feel so sure of it. He says 
it will be a delightful surprise to him. I 
don't feel so sure of that either, — the 
delightful part — ^but Carl urges it. You 
don't know how nice he can be^ Qwen^ 
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when he is in earnest. " Gwen thought she 
did, for she had never seen him any other 
way, and had learned to like him for that 
very quality. "So," Ada continued, 
" we're going to ; there is only you, Gwen ; 
it's rather too bad to leave you, for may- 
be I won't go back with you. You see 
when Carl's father comes, we don't know 
what he'll want us to do, and " 

" Oh, Ada, wait, do, till he comes, at 
least. " 

Ada shook her head. " I've promised. 
Carl says he can't wait, and what's the use?" 

" But isn't he dependent on his father?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure. He's coming 
to-morrow to talk you over, he said. 
You see you'll have to be guardian, and 
all that sort of thing, and you can ask 
him. It will be great fun to be married 
in London, won't it?" 

Gwendolen was in despair. She de- 
termined to make Ada tell her just how 
serious she was and what it all meant, even 
at the risk of making her angry. 

" Ada, " she began, " why are you tell- 
ing me this? Is it your real intention?" 
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"Never was more in earnest in my life. 
Why, don't you suppose I ever mean any- 
thing?" 

" Why are you doing it? Tell me, do 
you love that man? You have acted 
strangely if you do. " 

" Think so? I don't see how I have. I 
don't know as I love him in the way you 
call loving, but please consider me old 
enough to know what I am about, and that 
1 told you ages ago I was going to make 
him happy, and that I am going to do it 
in my own way ; my way being to agree 
to his wish to have it over with here and 
as soon as possible. Now, don't let us 
quarrel, Gwen; you like him, you know, 
and — so do I," and, with a little laugh, she 
rose and began preparing for bed. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

" There is no one luckier than he who thinks him- 
self so. ** — C^erman Proverb. 

The wedding came off; all Gwendolen's 
protests were of no more avail than 
to delay it till the day before Carl's father 
arrived, and that she did by saying how 
lonesome she would be, and by begging 
them to wait till her time for sailing was 
nearer. Carl was impatient to make sure 
of his happiness, and Ada seemed to be 
willing to take the step before his father 
came, because she didn't like trouble, and, 
as she said, was rather sure there would be 
some bother about it. 

Mr. Nelson seemed a good deal aston- 
ished when he heard the event was decided 
upon, and Gwendolen could not make him 
out; he and Ada were still the best of 
friends, and she could see that even yet 
Carl was uneasy at times, they had such 
confidential chats together, but Ada was 
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charming to the man she ^as going to 
marry. No wonder he was a very slave 
to her, — she was so bright and gay, so 
loving and lovable that her friend felt, 
more than ever, that there was no one like 
her. 

" Carl, " Gwen heard her say, one day, as 
she entered the drawing-room where they 
were, "are you sure you are happy?" 
And Carl seemed to have given a satisfac- 
tory answer, as Ada laughed her low, 
sweet laugh and, turning to Gwendolen, 
said, " Isn't he a foolish fellow to care for 
me?" 

The day of the wedding, Gwendolen felt 
as if the combination of pleasure at seeing 
Ada so happy, and the thought of the 
haste of it all, and the risk she always felt 
marriage to be, added to, in this case, by 
the short time they had known each other, 
would unsettle her reason. She was so 
excited by contending emotions that she 
was almost physically ill over her feeling 
of responsibility. 

They were married at the quaint old 
church near. Mrs. James, more excltied 
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than any one apparently, had prepared 
feast. " Bless her sweet face, — Tve done 
my best, " she said. 

The husband and wife were going to 
Chester, — "till you see us again," Ada 
said. She had wanted to stop at Chester, 
and now was a chance to go there; she 
wanted to see those funny rows, the walls, 
and all the old things. They offered to 
let Gwendolen go with them, were both 
very nice about it, but Gwendolen felt she 
knew better than to do so ; besides the time 
was very near for her to sail for home, — 
her work would be ready for her and she 
must be ready for it, and she would only 
have a few more days of London. 

As for Ada, she seemed to have no more 
thought of what her future was to be than 
the lily of the field, to which Gwendolen 
had always likened her. They were to 
leave a note at Carl's hotel for his father, 
and Ada, always used to having Gwendo- 
len's help, said it would be a nice thing to 
tell him in it to come to Gwen for comfort 
and to hear all about it, adding, " She'll 
talk him into thinking he is a great deal 
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happier with me for a daughter than he has 
ever been before." Gwen agreed, and 
yet, — how she did dread seeing the irate 
father ! 

Gwendolen said she would not be lonely, 
and as Mr. Nelson took her to the theatre 
that evening and Ellen Terry and Irving 
played " Olivia, " she had little chance to 
be so, at first. The next day, too, was 
passed as she had planned, at the Kensing- 
ton Museum, and she felt she was getting 
along nicely ; she had not once been dis- 
turbed by the thought of the dreaded 
father. 

While chatting with Mrs. James, who 
had come up instead of the overworked 
maid to take down the dinner, she did not 
notice the bell, usually loud enough, and 
was astonished, upon answering the knock 
at the door, to see a stranger, — yes, it must 
be " the father, " — a handsome gray -haired, 
tall man, like his son — a father to be proud 
of. 

^^ Madam, " he began, with what is called 
old-fashioned grace of manner, "let me 
ask your pardon for intruding \i^o\i ^^^^^ 
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My son has so bewildered me by the mes- 
sage I found instead of himself, that I 
must come to you to help me. May I ask 
you to enlighten me a little?" 

Gwendolen's fears vanished;" he was 
such a delightful old gentleman, if first 
impressions were to be lasting, that she at 
once felt at ease with him. She explained 
as best she could, and added : " I am sure, 
Mr. Stonberg, you will love your new 
daughter when you know her ; she is con- 
ceded to be a most charming girl. " 

" I have wanted Carl to marry," the old 
gentlejnan said, " and have often spoken 
of his doing so, but I should have pre- 
ferred " 

" I can quite understand you, " said 
Gwendolen, feeling truly sorry that they 
had not waited for his arrival, " but in my 
relations with my friend, by accepting as 
settled the fact that I could not change a 
fixed purpose of hers, we have had much 
comfort and pleasure together. Your son 
is such a manly, good fellow,— I have 
learned to like him very much, — that can 
you not believe his choice is one you will 
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approve of, even if you are somewhat hurt 
by his not consulting you?" 

"Madam," he answered gallantly, "I 
will judge your friend by your charm- 
ing self, and if my daughter-in-law is 
worthy of your friendship, surely I need 
ask for nothing more. Carl is not entirely 
dependent on me, but he is my only son, 
and might have trusted me to agree to 
what would be for his happiness. " 

" He is most affectionate in speaking of 
you, I assure you. Is he not a little given 
to jealousy? I think that made him wish 
for as little delay as possible, and Ada was 
fearful of your objection to her, as she has 
no means and thinks she is of no impor- 
tance, though, in addition to being the very 
dearest girl, she has a beautiful, cultivated 
voice. Will you join them, Mr. Ston- 
berg?" 

" Not at once, — that is, not to-morrow. 
I will write, as he asked me to do, and if 
they intend remaining away for several 
days I will go to Chester. About your- 
self, Mrs. Marsh; they have left you alone, 

I understand. What are your plans?" 
12 
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Gwendolen told him how short a time 
she had and that the young couple were 
surely coming back to see her off, and 
they finally arranged to keep each other 
company for part of the following day, to 
drive together and perhaps " do" a theatre. 
Mr. Stonberg was anxious to go on to Ger- 
many. His plan had been to only stay 
long enough in London to attend to some 
business, and then Carl and he were going 
directly to Germany. Gwendolen was de- 
lighted with him J and they became in 
two days the best of friends. He had a 
sense of humor that she knew would de- 
light Ada, and when, the second evening, 
as the elder Stonberg was smoking in her 
rooms, after the little dinner to which she 
had invited him, the younger man, with 
his bride, walked in as naturally and as 
much at home as if they were old residents, 
she was delighted to see the cordiality with 
which father and son greeted each other. 

" Dad, I'm so glad to see you, " Carl said 

• 

for the second time, as he reached over and 
laid his hand on his father's knee. 
''And it's all right, isn't it? Why, Dad, 
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you^ll say it's the greatest piece of luck 
that has ever happened to me, " for Ada 
had gone into the other roona, after Carl's 
father had received her very nicely indeed, 
Gwendolen thought. " There was never 
such a woman, " he went on. " It will be 
all right with the Mater, too, won't it? 
Oh, she'll love her, I know. I wrote her 
a long letter, telling her just how beautiful 
Ada is. Ada," as she came in, "now 
what do you think of this old fellow for a 
father? You've never known one, — ^how 
does he suit?" 

He put his arm around her and drew 
her to his father, who had risen with his 
son at her entrance. 

" If he is only half as much delighted 
with me as I am to have such a father, 
we'll be the best of friends. Do I suit 
you?" with a charming smile at the elder 
man. 

"My dear, you are perfect," and he 
really seemed struck by her grace and 
charm. He might well be, for Ada looked 
as Gwendolen had never seen her, even in 
her greatest triumphs*, ag^lo^ olV^-'^v^!^^ 
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seemed to illuminate her, and as she became 
more and more sure of the impression she 
was producing, she became still more 
charming. 

"Has Mr. Nelson left London?" she 
had asked soon after coming in, and Gwen 
had to say she did not know, — that after 
that first evening she had not seen him. 
Ada laughed and said something about 
hunting him up, which Gwendolen saw, as 
she glanced at Carl's face, was by no means 
what he wanted to do. 

They went off as happy as if they had 
had the father's blessing on their betrothal. 
Something had been said about seeing if 
Mrs. James could accommodate them, but 
Mr. Stonberg had already engaged rooms 
at his hotel for them, and that settled it. 
Gwendolen was happier that night, lonely 
as she felt, than she had been in a long 
time. Her life seemed broken up, but 
Ada was happy, — nothing could exceed 
her husband's devotion. Gwen's preju- 
dice against him had been entirely over- 
come by his manliness, and her dread of 
the marriage had been changed into grati- 
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fication by the father's gentle dignity. 
She felt that the good nature and simplicity 
of both father and son spoke well for 
Ada's happiness. 

A few days later, Gwendolen sailed. 
Ada's last words to her were, "Yon'U 
scarcely miss me before I'm back again." 
For, after a little travelling, chiefly a trip 
to Germany, she was to return to New 
York. The voyage home was a different 
one, for Gwendolen, from the trip over. 
She made no acquaintances, and scarcely 
spoke to any one save the stewards. A 
very different spirit pervades a homeward- 
bound shipload from one outward-bound. 
They have had their holiday; there is 
much to talk over, but nothing to anticipate 
that is new and exciting. They are much 
less likely to talk to people without 
a formal introduction. The adventurous 
spirit has been satisfied, or must be laid 
away for the conventionalities of life, — the 
restrictions hedging everybody around at 
home. A few seek others to compare 
notes, boast a little, live their travels over 
in that way, but as such people al'ws.'^^^ftR^^ 
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interest in the conversation as soon as they 
have to take their turns as listeners, 
Gwendolen certainly did not belong to the 
class who would be likely to make any ac- 
quaintances on her return voyage. Once at 
home, she had to settle down again to 
boarding-house life, — the pleasant house 
keeping times were ended. New York 
itself, with all its throngs of people, 
seemed lonely enough to her. She lived 
the summer over and over again in 
memory. She had determined to perfect 
some of the sketches she had made of their 
trip, and took the greatest pleasure in 
painting from a few of them pictures that, 
if they served no other purpose, kept the 
summer bright before her and impressed 
its choicest spots forever in her memory. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

''Take nothing in hand that may bring repent- 
ance. ^-^Dutch Proverb. 

" Ada, shall we go for a drive? — or 
have you made other plans?" said Carl, 
as he entered their sitting-room at the hotel 
at Baden-Baden, looking the embodiment 
of happiness. His face fell a little as he 
saw that Ada was preparing to go out, 
but he placed his arm around her and asked 
what she was going to do. 

" I'm going for a walk. I'm sorry, for 
it would be lovely to drive. It seems to 
me I never will get enough driving around 
this beautiful place, — still I'll have to give 
it up. You see I have an engagement. " 

"Engagement, again," and Carl's arm 
fell to hi3 side as he stepped back, put his 
hand in his pockets and said, in rather a 
changed tone, " May I ask whom your en- 
gagement is with and what it is?" 

" Oh, it's with Mr. Nelson. I ^roxa\^^<l. 
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to walk with him, and I suppose we'll be 
gone all the morning. Ask me for a drive 
some other time, Carl, won't you?" and 
Ada glanced smilingly at him, and turned 
to the glass and took her hat to put it on. 

" I'll be hanged if I do!" said Carl em- 
phatically, in a loud angry voice, as he be- 
gan to walk back and forth. " Ada, you 
shall not go. I forbid it, I do. I cannot 
stand it any longer. " 

Ada turned toward her husband in as- 
tonishment at seeing him in what she would 
have called a towering rage. 

"Why, Carl, what do you mean?" 

"Now, see here, don't make out you 
don't understand me. I've put up with 
it as long as I can. Why did Nelson 
follow us " 

" But he didn't, we found him here, " 
interrupted Ada. 

" Well, you knew he was here ; you said 
when you met him, *So you came, did 
you?' and now, Ada, I can't stand it any 
longer. " 

" So you've said before," loftily. 

"Well, I'll say it again," he retorted, 
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Ada's answer not having been of the kind 
that " tumeth away wrath. " " You're with 
him most of the time. " 

Ada opened her eyes wide but said 
nothing. " And now you are ofE for an- 
other walk with him, and it's confidential 
conversation all the time ; I thought I could 
get along without saying anything. I 
thought you'd get over it. " 

" Get over what?" asked Ada. 

" Your infatuation for that man. 
You've always had it, anybody can 
see it. " 

"You are going too far," Ada an- 
swered angrily. "You are insulting. 
When you have overcome your temper, 
I'll talk to you and not before. " And she 
picked up the hat she had thrown down 
when Carl began his tirade and left him to 
himself. 

They were nearly ready to start for 
home, and had been a short time in Baden- 
Baden, where Mr. Stonberg had relatives, 
and where they would stay till they went 
directly to the steamer. As Carl had said 
they met Mr. Nelson there^ and Adi^J^^^ 
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of expecting him and her manner with 
him had indicated to Carl a pleasure in 
his society that made it impossible for him 
to keep his jealous feelings hidden. The 
old idea, which had been bom before their 
marriage, that Nelson was in love with 
her, that she at least knew it, took a 
fresh impetus, and was the cause of the 
conversation of which Carl repented as 
soon as Ada had left the room. 

Ada went directly to her father-in-law, 
who was her devoted friend and admirer, 
and having adopted his son's way of ad- 
dressing him, to both the men's delight, 
said: 

" Dad, won't you come out for a walk?" 

Mr. Stonberg was delighted with any 
attention from his new daughter, and im- 
mediately laid down his paper and accom- 
panied her. 

They had not gone far when Mr. Nelson 
joined them, and as Mr. Stonberg was well 
pleased with the gentlemanly Bostonian, he 
was to him an agreeable addition to their 
party. Unobserving old man that he was, 
Ada's seeming understanding with Nelson 
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was not noticed, nor that they were ap- 
parently following a group of school-girls 
who, with their teachers, were walking 
just ahead of them on the other side of the 
street. Presently, however, the knowl- 
edge was thrust upon him that they had 
another addition to their party, by Ada 
quickly steering them all down a side 
street, through which they walked rapidly 
a few minutes. The young lady who had 
joined them, and who was talking ani- 
matedly all the time, was interrupted by 
Ada, who took her hand and turning to 
the rather astonished old gentleman said: 

" We've kidnapped this young lady for 
a while. Dad, and you are one of the con- 
spirators. Miss Kittie Balour, my father, 
Mr. Stonberg." 

The bright saucy face looked up at the 
tall old gentleman, and Miss Kittie held out 
her hand with the utmost confidence. 

" Isn't it fun!" she said. " I am going 
to the hotel with you, and Miss Floyd — 
oh, dear, Mrs. Stonberg, — will take me 
back to school and tell a lovely story 
about my seeing her and forgattwa% ToiM^ 
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and dropping out of line; but, of course, 
she wouldn't bother if it wasn't for Jack. 
They would kill me if they knew about 
him. It isn't a bit of fun, just bowing, — 
but this is larks, isn't it? You're all solid 
about it, aren't you? Oh, that's a dear — 
of course you are. " 

Mr. Stonberg was very much bewildered, 
but he was sure he was anything the pretty 
girl looking at him said he was. His ad- 
miration for her was so evidently shared by 
the other man of their party that Miss Kittie 
had no more time for the older gentleman. 
The younger one claimed her, and Ada 
took her father-in-law's arm and followed 
the other couple as they proceeded to their 
hotel. On the way she explained that Mr. 
Nelson was very much in love with the 
pretty school -girl, that it had begun on 
shipboard, and that he intended to stay 
near her as long as she had to go to school, 
a time they would try to shorten as much 
as possible; that she, Ada, knew it was 
wrong, but her real wish was that the girl 
would not run away, but at least remain her 
year out ; besides she liked Mr. Nelson and 
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wanted to help him. All of which Mr. 
Stonberg was much entertained by, and 
patted his daughter's hand, calling her a 
dear little woman, and thinking the whole 
situation was exceedingly well managed. 

" My dear," he asked, " does Carl agree 
to your cheating the schoolmarms?" 

"I don't know," and Ada's face 
clouded at the mention of her husband's 
name. " You see, it wasn't my secret, and 
I haven't told him ; I was going to tell him 
all about it to-day, if we could succeed in 
bringing Kittie home with us for a while. 
We have only had a few minutes' talk with 
her before, near the Conversationshaus or 
at the church. Father, do you think Carl 
would stay angry if he once becomes so, 
and would he go on being unjust?" 

" My dear, there is no better boy in the 
world than my son. Why, bless you, if 
he ever got angry, it would be over in a 
minute, and as for being unjust, he 
couldn't be that long. Why, he couldn't 
be unjust at all if he was only treated 
well. Is anything the matter, my dear?" 
looking solicitously at her. 
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"No, — nothing whatever," reassuring- 
ly, as she saw her words were troubling 
him. 

" You mustn't let anything be the matter. 
My dear, Carl loves you with all his heart, 
and is too devoted to you in every way for 
you to treasure up any hasty speech of his. 
Forget it, Ada, if there has been one. 
You will have to forgive and forget a good 
deal, my dear, if you are to have a happy 
married life. " 

They reached the hotel, but Carl was 
nowhere to be found, nor did he come back 
to lunch, after which Ada took her charge 
back to her school, accompanied by Mr. 
Nelson as far as Ada would permit him to 

SO. 

Kittie's school wasn't such a bad 
place after all; she was really happy in it, 
only she was wilful and, as she believed, 
very much in love, a fact she made no 
secret of to Jack or any one else. By 
showing the young girl that she was her 
friend and impressing the fact on Jack 
also, Ada hoped to induce him to leave 
her in her school, now that they had both 
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seen she was in a fair way to be contented 
and gain some advantage from it. 

When Ada returned to tiie hotel, Carl 
was waiting for her, ready to ask forgive- 
ness, though he knew nothing of the in- 
cidents of the morning, having met some 
friends and been persuaded by them to go 
to their house to lunch ; but Ada's manner, 
as she entered their sitting-room, was still 
touched with the hauteur with which she 
had left him. It had been the first time 
Carl had ever spoken impatiently to her, 
and the feeling of being go entirely unde- 
serving of it and the great change it was 
from his usual devotion, made it hard for 
her to prevent her feelings from being seen 
in her manner. He came forward very 
humbly, and said : 

" Ada, won't you look at me? I'm 
awfully sorry, you know, " and as she stood 
by the window he put his arm around 
her, but there was no sign of yielding in 
her face or figure. 

"Were you with your cousins for 
lunch?" she asked coldly. 

" Yes, I met Tom out here, and he took 
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me off. I couldn't find the Governor and 
went without him. But say, Ada, aren't 
you going to forgive me?" 

" For what?" she asked unrelentingly. 

" Why, for being such a cad. I'm 
awfully sorry for speaking as I did, but 
you know — well, it does make a fellow 
forget himself to see another man hanging 
around his wife." 

Whatever idea Ada may have hsid of 
forgiving and forgetting was crushed by 
this last insinuation, and she drew away 
from him and went to the piano. Carl 
saw he had made no progress toward rec- 
onciliation and, making another effort, 
went to her and putting one hand under 
her chin, said: 

" Dear little wife, don't be hard on me. 
I won't say anything more. You can do 
just as you please, only don't be angry." 
Her eyes dropped before his loving glance, 
but she was not appeased. The whole 
drift of his speech was as if he believed she 
had received Mr. Nelson's attentions, but 
did not want to quarrel about her doing so. 
She turned toward him, and said calmly : 
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" Carl, as long as you believe such horrid 
things of me as you said this morning, I 
won't talk to you ; it isn't enough for you 
to be sorry for what you said, as long as 
you think what you said." 

" But, darling" — she saw he was only 
going to say the same thing over again, 
and, too proud to explain, she interrupted 
him with, " Please say nothing more 
about it; I want to try this song before 
your father comes in. " 

Carl could only step back. Presently 
he left the room, very much discouraged 
and very unhappy. 

" Is anything the matter?" his father 
asked a little later as he met him in the 
Trinkhalle. Carl looked so downcast that 
his father could not help noticing it. 
" Have you and Ada had any trouble?" 
he continued, remembering Ada's ques- 
tions to him. 

" Well, you see that d — Nelson is for- 
ever around, and I spoke about it this 
morning, and now she won't have any- 
thing to say to me," and Carl took his 

father's arm and walked about with him, 
13 
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" Has she told you about the little girl 
he is in love with?'' his father asked. 

" What do you mean ? Who is he in 
love with? Nelson followed Ada about 
in London, and now he is at it here again. " 

" Oh, my son, I am ashamed of you. 
Where is your love for your wife and trust 
in her? Why, she's much too good for you. 
Who would have supposed you would have 
turned such a fool?" 

They sat down, and Mr. Stonberg pro- 
ceeded to tell him all he knew of Ada's 
interest in the man of whom he was jealous, 
ending by saying: "If you had seen his 
devotion, to that little school-girl and the 
way she talked and looked, you would 
understand how impossible it would be for 
him to have any thoughts of any other 
woman. You're all wrong; your wife is 
a woman any man should trust and be 
proud of. You must expect other men to 
admire her ; you would resent if they didn't. 
It's a bad beginning, my boy, to find fault 
with her so soon. I'm very sorry you have 
made trouble already ; try and settle it, and 
hold yourself in check better another time. " 
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Carl was as contrite as a man could well 
be, and felt so humbled he begged his 
father to see Ada first and help him along 
with her. He was truly afraid to enter 
her presence, he felt so ashamed of his 
unfounded jealousy. He could now un- 
derstand all Mr. Nelson's wish for Ada's 
society, their confidential talks and in- 
timacy. He had confided his love affairs 
to her, and she kept his secrets and never 
dreamed of any misconstruction being put 
on their friendship. Carl felt that no 
punishment would be too severe for him- 
self, and that he had been a monster of 
cruelty and injustice. 

He took a long walk after leaving his 
father, and returned to find that he and Ada 
had gone out. After waiting for some 
time, he at last heard footsteps, and arose 
to meet Ada, his heart beating quickly 
and his hand trembling with eagerness. 

" I'll step into the smoking-room, my 
dear," he heard his father say, and Ada's 
cheerful answer. When she opened the 
door, Carl sprang to meet her and clasped 
her in his arms, before she could show 
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any resentment or pleasure at his approach. 
All the whispered words of endearment 
that were ever coined for man's use in such 
an emergency came readily to his lips, and 
Ada was fairly swept along with his pas- 
sion of repentance and love. She sat 
down and Carl knelt before her with his 
head on her knees ; she was only too glad 
to smooth the hair from his forehead and 
tell him he was a dear boy, and that it 
was all right. " You'll never, never, do 
so again, will you? and we'll live happily 
ever after, won't we? and — don't tell 
Gwen." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
** Absence sharpens love, presence strengthens. ** 

One afternoon, early in the following 
spring, Gwendolen returned home from 
giving a lesson, feeling tired and more than 
half ill. It was Saturday, and though 
there was no school work on that day, she 
had a number of private lessons to give, 
that were often very vexatious. Her eyes 
brightened at seeing a note from Ada 
awaiting her. It was very urgent and 
bade her come and spend Sunday with her. 
She offered, as a special inducement, "a 
great surprise." Gwendolen smiled at 
this, for she knew Ada's surprises, — they 
were usually the most flimsy of pretexts 
for luring her friend to visit her. 

She felt as if it would be impossible for 
her to go that night. Ada lived in a dear 
little home of her own, near the paternal 
mansion, but it was away up to^n.^ b^-^cs^^ 
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and through Harlem, where the residents 
delighted in writing Washington Heights 
on their visiting-cards. Ada had insisted 
on keeping part of her work; she still 
sang in church on Sunday, and had been 
fortunate enough to secure a position in 
the church in which her husband played. 

Gwendolen often went up there, Sunday 
noon, and came down with them in the 
evening. That is what she decided to do 
now, for she did not feel like taking the 
journey that day, she was so strangely 
weak and tired. She was no better the 
next morning, but having sent word she 
would be there, she made an effort and 
arrived at Ada's home in the afternoon. 
She thought she had never seen Ada look 
so pretty and bright as when she came 
forward and threw her arms around her. 

" You bad little woman ! I had the *sur- 
prise' and there was no one to be surprised, 
and so I've got to have it over again for 
you, — ^you don't deserve it. Why didn't 
you come last night? Carl says you like 
your own society better than you do ours. 
Why, Gwen, aren't you feeling well?" for 
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Gwendolen looked very pale and had 
thrown herself in a large chair as if she 
was glad to sit down. 

"I don't know, Ada; somehow I felt 
scarcely able to get here, but I am always 
happy with you ; perhaps it will go over. " 

" Come right upstairs in my sitting- 
room. I'll give you a wrapper and you 
must lie down on the lounge, — you know 
what a comfortable one it is. " And Ada 
talked cheerfully, as she put her arm 
around Gwendolen, helped her upstairs, 
and arranged everything for her comfort. 

The sitting-room was a bower of femi- 
nine taste and luxury. Ada often said 
there wasn't a thing worth over five cents in 
it, but if that was so, no one needs much 
money to make a room all that is pretty 
and homelike. Its owner had gone about 
New York with eyes open and with great 
natural taste, picking up a treasure here, 
a curiosity there, utilizing them in such 
odd ways that the effect was not only 
pretty but perfectly unique. As a conse- 
quence, the room was a favorite resort of 
air who were intimate enough to be ad- 
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mitted througli its heavy portieres. Gwen- 
dolen gave a sigh of content, and sank 
among the soft cushions and looked about 
her. 

"You've always something new, Ada," 
she said, as she looked at a huge bunch of 
cat-tails and grasses, tied with a fancy 
ribbon and fastened to the wall. 

"Oh, Carl's father brought me those; 
we'll have to build if we have any more 
things for this room. Father says he likes 
a room he can walk across without tum- 
bling over furniture; but, dear old boy, 
he is as fond of this room as any of us. 
The girls, too, always run in here the first 
thing. My wrapper is miles too long for 
you, Gwen, but that don't show when you 
are lying down, and the pink is marvel- 
lously becoming. Y6u're so pale this 
afternoon. Oh, Carl," as that gentleman 
appeared, " come in, we're here." 

"So I see. What, lazy, Gwendolen? 
Don't get up." As he approached her to 
shake hands, he was as fine and happy- 
looking a man as all New York contained. 
Ada might well be proud of him, as indeed 
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she was, both being in a condition of per- 
fect satisfaction with each other. He 
talked well, too; marriage had improved 
him, — happiness always educates and 
brings out the best of any one's character. 

As the shadows of the April evening 
began to fall, Ada left the room, upon a 
message from the servant, but presently 
returned, lifting the curtains and ushering 
in some one; Gwendolen did not notice at 
first that she was not alone. 

" Gwen," said Ada's gay voice, " here's 
an old friend and my surprise. Oh, you 
didn't think I really had one, did you?" 
she chattered on, as she saw Gwendolen's 
face fiush and pale again, as, rising from 
her reclining position, she mechanically 
held out her hand, which was taken and 
clasped by Mr. Childers, who greeted her 
in words as few and unintelligible as were 
her own. He shook hand with Carl and 
seated himself near Gwendolen's lounge, 
as Ada sat down beside her, talking as 
usual. 

" It has happened splendidly, hasn't it? 
Gwen hadn't any idea yow '^^x^ \xs. *^^ 
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land of the living, let alone in New York? 
In fact, '' mischievously, " I think she had 
entirely forgotten you. " 

" Now, Mrs. Stonberg, you are too bad. 
I hope there isn't any foundation for that 
statement. Is there, Mrs. Marsh?" 

Gwendolen had hard work to reply. 
Her head, which had ached all day, 
throbbed with pain, and her heart seemed 
to be beating itself out of her body. She 
compelled herself with difficulty to look 
at her questioner and smile as she said : 

" Ada is as absurd as ever. Carl, you 
don't train that wild tongue of hers; I 
thought some one else would have better 
discipline than I had. Have you been in 
New York long, Mr. Childers?" 

" No, only a few days " 

" Considering you told us you landed 
yesterday, " broke in Ada, " I should say 
you have stretched a point somewhere. 
Now, did you tell us the truth, or was it 
only to flatter us into thinking you wasted 
no time in coming here, or are you making 
a true statement to Gwendolen when you 
say a few days? I never dared tell her a 
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naughty story, and I don't see how you 
can. " 

" I can't, " he answered laughingly. " I 
was just going to be exact when your 
tornado of words overwhelmed me. I 
told Mrs. Stonberg the whole truth, Mrs. 
Marsh, — it was yesterday, and this is the 
second time I have found my way up 
here, — the upward road leads to heaven. 
Ah, Miss Ada, — I beg pardon, — you draw 
all people in the right way, to your charm- 
ing self; it's well you haven't a jealous 
husband. " 

Ada looked at Carl and smiled, while he 
laughed and said, "Don't be too sure of 
that, Childers; we keep our skeleton in the 
closet. " 

"Nonsense!" said Ada, "skeletons are 
never in closets. It's the greatest mistake 
in the world to suppose so; those little 
family afiairs are, on the contrary, in full 
view on the chairs in the reception hall, — 
the closet part of them is a myth, — the 
owners may suppose they are hidden, but 
every one else knows better. It's a good 
thing too, to have them where tha ^vs. ^^>x!l 
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blow through their troublesome old bones, 
and if people only realized where they 
insist upon displaying themselves, they 
might do away with them altogether. I 
shall never have a family skeleton, will 
you, Qwen?" 

" Fortunately there are some things I do 
not have to come to any decision about. 
Do you remember our talk about deciding 
things being hard work, Mr. Childers?" 

"I remember everything," emphati- 
cally. " Mrs. Stonberg told me, last night, 
of your drive, how successful and how 
pleasant it was. I was very glad to hear 
about it. I heard of you from Bath, you 
know. " 

" Gwen, are you able to go down for 
dinner?" asked Ada when it was an- 
nounced. 

Gwendolen, being a very different char- 
acter from Mrs. Dombey, made an effort 
and went with them. They all decided 
the pirk wrapper was too becoming to 
change, and, as Mr. Childers objected de- 
cidedly to having her do so on his account, 
since he knew she would not on Ada's or 
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Carrs, she kept on the pretty and comfort- 
able tea -gown. 

As for going down-town with the musi- 
cal church-going couple, she was not 
allowed to do that, either. She really did 
not feel able to return home that night, 
and Mr. Childers asked if he might not 
keep her company while the others went 
out, — at least for part of the time. So it 
was arranged that way, and Gwendolen 
and the Englishman were left in possession 
of the dainty room and little home. 

" Mrs. Marsh, tell me how you enjoyed 
England and the drive; was it all as 
pleasant as you anticipated? Did the 
dream-life continue?" 

^' No ; as far as the dreaming was con- 
cerned, that dropped away, but the drive 
and England were perfect. I have always 
heard that those who go over are never 
satisfied till they go at least a second time, 
and I am sure it will be that way with 
me." 

They talked a while of England, Mr. 
Childers answering many questions and 
asking some. They compared notes and 
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impressions. He described his meeting 
the Stonbergs in Germany, which Grwen- 
dolen had heard about from Ada, and 
which accounted for his knowledge of their 
marriage and his possession of Cari's ad- 
dress. He spoke of his liking for Carl, 
*hat a good fellow he was ; then he told 
of other journeys which showed he had 
travelled a great deal. 

Gwendolen, who was trying to sit up, 
rested her head on her hand and looked, 
as she felt, ill enough to attract any one's 
attention. " Can't I do something for 
you?" he asked in his deep rich voice, 
that was as deliberate as Gwendolen re- 
membered it of old. " Let me shake up 
those cushions, and then do lie down, 
please do; never mind me, or I'll feel I 
must leave you — and I don't want to. 
You really look too tired to sit up," and 
he leaned over the lounge, arranging the 
pillows in an uncomfortable way, after the 
manner of men, and waiting for Gwendolen 
to lean back on them. 

" Thank you, very much. I don't know 
what is the matter with me, it is some- 
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thing unusual for me to feel ill. Ai'e you 
quite sure " 

"Quite sure of what?" standing still 
and thinking what a pretty picture she 
made against the bright cushions, with the 
shaded lamp casting a faint color on her 
pale cheeks. 

" Oh, it seems as if I were treating you 
with very little formality and being very 
lazy. Won't you sit down, or are you 
going?" 

" Certainly not going, unless you send 
me off, " and he drew his chair close to her 
and seated himself so that he could look 
directly at her. " Does your head ache?" 

" Yes, and I have a suffocating feeling," 
and she played nervously with the tassels 
of her gown. 

" Please don't talk of treating me with 
formality; it is the last thing I could wish. 
If you only knew how cosy this little 
home seems to me, and how delightful it 
is for me to sit here by you! I only 
want one thing more — and that I'm afraid 
to mention for fear of rebuke, --need I 
be?" 
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"You are certainly not afraid of my 
severity, " and Gwendolen tried to laugh. 

"But I am, though; you don't know 
how I stand in awe of you. Still 'nothing 
venture, nothing have, ' and this is worth 
much venturing. I have a mesmeric gift, 
Mrs. Marsh, and I want to try it on your 
head. May I? It will help you, I am 
sure, if it doesn't cure. " 

There was little for Gwendolen to learn 
of her feelings for this man. She knew 
she loved him, she knew there was noth- 
ing for her to do but to try and keep the 
knowledge from him, and yet she could 
not think. When he spoke of it, a great 
longing came over her for the touch of his 
hand, and she closed her eyes a moment, 
trying to gain strength to say *no' and 
make some excuse; as she hesitated he 
said persuasively: 

" Please let me try. " She only smiled 
and he smoothed the hair from her fore- 
head, and gently stroked her head. The 
regular, slow motion was very soothing; 
his hand, large and strong, was dry and 
steady, with a touch that was wonderfully 
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gentle. She looked up into his face which 
was so near hers that she closed her eyes 
again as the swift color flooded her cheeks. 

" Part of the cure is to keep your eyes 
open till they feel heavy and sleepy; is 
that the reason yon close them now ? " 

"No— not exactly; but must I keep 
them open? 

" Not if you would really rather close 
them — would you?" he asked softly, as 
she looked at him and he bent over her. 
He had almost told her what beautiful eyes 
she had. He had to restrain himself with 
an effort, and ask instead, " Are you bet- 
ter? Does it help at all?" 

" It is very pleasant, " she tried to answer 
coldly, " but am I not tiring you?" 

" That is nonsense, — ^you know it is. 
DonH move away, — aren't we very old 
friends and — can't you trust me?" very 
softly; then adding, in lighter vein, as he 
gently continued stroking the waving hair, 
" Do you believe in hypnotism?" ' 

"Can you believe in what you know 
very little about and have had no experi- 
ence with? Of course, I've read wonder- 
14 
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fill things about it, but it is like spiritual- 
ism ; it has done no good in the world, and 
yet if there is such a power, it might be 
used for good as well as harm. That we 
have great influence over others and that 
some have it to a much greater degree than 
others is quite certain. Practice and op- 
portunity increase it, I suppose. Then 

there are " she raised her eyes, which 

had dropped again, to the dark face so 
near, and noticed the well-remembered ex- 
2)ression of the blue eyes. 

" Eeally, Mr. Childers, you are helping 
my headache so much you'll have me 
asleep before long," but her voice was 
weak and her breathing quick, and the 
man beside her began to fear she had more 
than a slight cold or tired headache. He 
was a very tender-hearted fellow beneath 
his calm exterior, and he longed to help 
her more than the " mesmeri2dng, " that 
was only a pleasure to himself. 

" I wish I could really do something for 
you. Do you know, I had an idea once, 
when I was young," a little sadly and 
slowly, " of being a physician, but — I was 
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very young — and after a little study — 
other things happened, and I never would 
have done anything at it, but I had a strong 
liking for the profession. I wonder if you 
are conscious that your eyes — wonderful 
eyes — ^have seemed to ask the question as 
to what happened to change my mind. 
Am I wrong? Have you enough interest 
in me to want to know?" 

" Indeed I have; what was it?" 

" Two things : I became the oldest son, 
living, and — I married ; enough to change 
any man's whole life, wasn't it? I hear 
Mrs. Stonberg's voice, don't you? It's 
early, isn't it?" Gwendolen sat up and 
then threw herself back again, ashamed to 
have him think she had changed her posi- 
tion from any feeling of not wishing others 
to see her in it. 

"Mrs. Marsh," and he took her hand, 
holding it in a firm, warm clasp, " while 
I cannot tell you how I have enjoyed being 
with you, I am truly sorry you are far 
from well. I wish I could help you. " 

He looked earnestly at her and raised 
her hand to his lips before releasing it. 
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He told Carl, who accompanied him to 
the door, that Mrs. Marsh was much more 
ill than they supposed, and that he thought 
she should have medical care at once. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

''The conversation of lovers is inexhaustible." 

— Beaconsfteld. 

Befobe morning, Gwendolen was in a 
high fever, and a physician had been called. 
By the next night he pronounced the dread 
word, pneumonia. Days of anxiety fol- 
lowed, some of faint hope succeeded by 
others of greater depression. Ada was 
compelled to yield her place by her friend's 
bedside to a trained nurse, doctors now 
thinking that they, as well as the patient, 
are entitled to such assistance. A week 
went by, and skill and care were having 
their reward. Gwendolen was improv- 
ing, though not out of danger, — "but if 
nothing happened — and with great care, " 
were the expressions the physicians began 
to use. One day she sat up in bed a little 
while, and in her feeble voice told Ada 
how sorry she was to have made so much 
trouble. 
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"Nonsense," said Ada's cheerful voice, 
as she patted her hand and thought how 
thin it had become. " I've told you not 
to say that again. It was just a piece of 
luck your being here, if you had to be 
sick, — just think how hard it would have 
been for me to be going down-town all the 
time to you — and that horrid boarding- 
house, too; you would never have got 
over it in the world. '' 

"May be I won't now; people always 
have relapses." And Gwendolen looked 
and acted, as she lay back among the 
pillows, as if she did not care much what 
happened. 

" Well, you won't, and here is a good 
reason; I've told Mr. Childers that he 
could see you soon, and that settles it; he 
can't see you looking as you do, and you'll 
have to get better. " 

A faint color came into Gwendolen's 
face at the mention of his name, but she 
said nothing, only closed her eyes weakly, 
while Ada went on talking in her bright 
way: 

" You see you have never been ungrate- 
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ful, and if you do get worse again, it will 
be a case of base ingratitude, for you have 
never said a word of thanks to him for his 
daily gifts of flowers, neither have you 
written; there's even a better reason for 
seeing him than that, — I have promised 
you would. Nurse, can't we admit a 
caller soon?" 

"Oh, Ada," the faint voice exclaimed, 
" I couldn't see him, indeed I couldn't." 

" Then you shan't. You dear goose, 
do you suppose I want you to do anything 
you don't want to? You shall get up, 
some of these days, put on my tea-gown, — 
don't you know how * swell' you looked 
the night you were taken sick, — and then 
we'll have a reception. What difference 
does it make if he has been here every day 
to inquire about you? He shall not see 
you till you feel exactly like it. Carl 
quite excited you, to-day, and I was only 
half in earnest about your seeing Mr. 
Childers. He can wait. " 

And wait he had to, for Gwendolen did 
not improve as they had hoped, and the 
May flowers were fading before^ wan ojaid 
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thin, she laid upon the lounge in the cosy 
little sitting-room, and Mr. Childers was 
admitted. He had in his hand a bunch of 
violets and another in his buttonhole, and, 
as he came forward to her, his face lighted 
up with a smile, which made him seem her 
ideal of all that was kind and tender. 

" I'm so glad to see you, " and his usually 
calm voice trembled with emotion. Grwen- 
dolen was so weak that tears came in her 
eyes ; she tried to press them back as best 
she could, for he had taken both her hands, 
crushing the poor little bunch of violets 
completely; as she withdrew her hands 
the flowers fell on her dress; he picked 
them up and placed them on the pillow 
beside her face, saying again : 

" I am so glad to see you, and to know 
you are better. You poor, pale little 
woman! Isn't she a great deal better, 
Mrs. Stonberg?" he asked, turning to that 
lady, who had just come in, as if he could 
not believe any one so altered could be 
improving. 

" Of course she is ; she is almost well, 
only not very strong," was Ada's answer. 
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She had her hat on, and asked if Gwendo- 
len would mind her leaving her for a while, 
and if Mr. Childers would excuse her, and 
went oflE, telling him to ring the bell when 
he was going out and " not to talk Gwendo- 
len to death." It was not Ada's way to 
treat anybody with much ceremony, and 
she had always been on the best of terms 
with the gentleman who rose to lift the 
heavy curtain for her, and to thank her 
silently for leaving them as she was doing. 

Gwendolen felt too weak to talk much, 
too weak to do anything, but just lie there 
with that sense of being unable to do more 
than let things drift as they would. The 
feeling of pleasure it gave her to have the 
man she loved near was all she was con- 
scious of, and that was enough to make her 
forget anything else. The thought passed 
through her mind that perhaps her weak- 
ness of body would account to him for any- 
thing she might do or say which otherwise 
might reveal her secret, and so she felt 
that she might drift without trying to con- 
ceal her feelings. 

^ You have had a hard time^" hft «awl^ 
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as he took her hand again, seating himself 
close to her. *' How thin and slight it is! 
Why, your poor little hand, it's not half 
the weight it was when I kissed it before," 
and he pressed his lips on it, putting his 
head down to it instead of raising it, and 
keeping it clasped in his own, as he sat 
beside her. 

" What is it they tell me of your going 
away? May I not know all about it? 
You wouldn't run away from me, Gwen- 
dolen, would you?" 

His voice of tenderness made her trem- 
ble so that he could not fail to see it, and 
his use of her name for the first time, and 
of which he really seemed unconscious, was 
enough to make her heart beat rapidly 
and the color come in her face. After a 
pause, she managed to say: "Do I look 
like running away from any one, and why 
should I try? My father wants me to go 
home for a while," she added simply. 

" So Mrs. Stonberg said, but surely you 
are not able yet? Will he come for you?" 

Gwendolen could not help smiling at the 
idea of her father, "who had only written* 
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what she had said, and who had not seen 
her during her illness, showing the care 
the question suggested. 

"No, I'll start some day alone, — I 
always go alone, but I shall not *run,'" 
looking up at him rather wistfully. 

"You shall not go alone, either. 
Where is it?" 

"A little place on the Hudson, — not 
far, — a quiet country place. My father 
has been rector there for a long time. " 

She had taken her hand away from his 
clasp, but he put his over it now, not 
closing his fingers at first, but gradually 
doing so till he held it firmly. 

" It sounds as if it was just the place for 
you to get strong in, and you'll let me go 
with you to take care of you, won't you?" 

" Won't it be too much trouble, and 
haven't you other things to do?" she 
managed to ask. 

"Nothing half so delightful, — nothing 
at all to do if I can serve you, — nothing 
I would rather do than be near you. 
Why, little woman, you need me, you 
actually do; don't you kno^ \t^ox«»^T^ 
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Gwendolen tried to laugh as she said: 
" Seems to me I've always — you've always 
been doing things for me. " 

" And you have always needed me, that 
was your thought, — ^you know it was, — 
and it is true, isn't it?" 

" Oh, Mr. Childers, please don't make 

me talk, I feel as if " and Gwendolen 

buried her face in the pillows. 

" I'm a brute to make you talk at all I" 
and he got up and walked up and down 
the room. " Just tell me you want me to 
go with you to your father's, and I'll go 
away and leave you to rest," and he re- 
turned and stood by her. 

" You needn't do that, — that is, go 
away," and she looked up at him with 
the eyes he always thought wonderful, 
made larger and hollow-looking by sick- 
ness. "And, if you wish, I'll be only 
too glad to have you take me to Marl- 
borough. " 

" Thank you ; I am glad that is settled , 
and that you don't want me to leave you 
now," and he sat down again, evidently 
determiiied not to excite her by any dis- 
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play of feeling, for he talked on general 
subjects till Carl came in with the ques- 
tion, "Where is Ada?" which he always 
asked at once if she was not in sight. 

The household soon became used to 
Mr. Childers spending a good deal of time 
with Gwendolen. It was very unusual 
for a day to pass without his ring at the 
bell, his footsteps on the stair, and his slow, 
rather drawling voice talking to her in the 
little sitting-room. 

Ada made a good many errands out; 
some of them were necessary, others were 
only as far as the piano in the parlor. 
Many of them were simply to leave alone 
together two people who did not seem to 
need her presence, for, while they talked 
very little to each other when she sat with 
them, she could hear both their voices in 
continuous conversation when she was not 
actually in the room. At such times, when 
she left them with some excuse, Mr. 
Childers would take Gwendolen's hand; 
he was fond of holding it, it was soft and 
white, all that he had long ago thought it 
would be, and she so loved to feel his firm^ 
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fingers clasp it that, as he said nothing 
about it, she would apparently not notice 
it for a while, then would gently find some 
excuse for withdrawing it. Once when this 
happened, he said more quickly than usual: 

" Why do you do that? Does it annoy 
you?" 

Gwendolen did not answer, but went on 
telling him of the family of a man who 
recently shot himself, soon after his mar- 
riage. He had asked her if she knew them 
and had seemed very much interested in 
her account of the strange event. He let 
her finish, then asked: 

" Was the fellow fond of you?" 

"I don't know; we were good friends. 
I never saw his wife, and I believe he had 
not met her the last time I saw him, which 
was only a few months before his marriage 
and death. It was all very mysterious. 
He wrote me a very aflEecting letter to come 
to him, he must see me, and the next 
thing I knew of him, only a few days after, 
was seeing an account of his suicide. He 
must have been insane, and yet he was so 
clear-headed it is hard to explain. " 
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" Gwendolen, do yon want me to shoot 
myself?" and Ohilders put on a tragic air. 

"No, please don't, I beg, — live a little 
longer, for — well, lots of things. There's 
the fourth of July coming," and Gwen 
laughed a low, sweet little laugh he loved 
to hear. 

" I certainly shall, however, if you are 
so obstinate, — of course if you would 
really rather not — " and he took her hand 
again and looked doubtfully at her. 

"But I can't cut this magazine with 
only one hand," she said. 

"Two make a pair, it don't matter 
whether they are alike or not, " and he held 
out his disengaged hand, took the book 
and told her to cut the leaves with the 
hand he left her to work with. It was 
awkward work, and they both laughed 
over it, till the magazine finally dropped 
between them and both stooDed down to 
recover it. That gave him possession of 
both her hands, and he, throwing the book 
on a table, said : 

" Never mind the book ; let Stonberg do 
it, I must go soon. Good-by — Gwendo- 
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len. Please don't lcx)k chidingly at me for 
using your name ; I detest Mrs. Marsh. Do 
you really care?" 

She had smiled, as he said good-by and 
held out his hand, and smiled again at his 
half rising and sitting down again. She 
was so near him and he held her hand so 
firmly that she could not move her face 
from his gaze, and the blood suffused it at 
this question, which she tried to answer 
lightly : 

" Of course I care ; it's very disrespect- 
ful of you. Suppose I " 

** Oh do, won't you? I was going to 
ask you to. " 

^' For a man who has the name of de- 
liberation in speech, you do take a person 
up so quickly. How do you know what 
I was going to say ? " 

" You were going to offer to call me 
Alex, and I was going to agree to it, " he 
answered. 

" It's no such thing, — I couldn't do it; 
then I haven't the reason you gave for 
calling me Gwendolen, — ^I like Mr. 
Ohilders." 
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" Do you? I'm glad to hear it. Tell 
me how much, " and he laughed teasingly , 
as she looked annoyed at his turning her 
speech that way. 

" You're too bad ; I won't talk to you, " 
and her lips quivered ; she was not strong 
yet, and excitement quite destroyed her 
self-control. 

" Don't be angry with me. You're not, 
are you?" putting his hand under her chin 
and raising her face so he could look at it. 
" Why, I wouldn't say anything to hurt 
you for all the gold in the States. We'll 
make a bargain: I'll call you Gwendolen, 
which I have been doing without permis- 
sion, and you'll call me — what? Can't it 
be Alex?" She shook her head and he 
continued : " Well, never mind, may be 
you will some day, but poor little sick 
women must do as they please. So long 
as you like Mr. Childers, " smiling as her, 
" it's all right, and when we get to that 
charming little place on the Hudson we're 
going to, and you see me devoting myself 
to the little half-brothers and sisters you 
were telling me about, perhaps you'llkax.^ 
15 
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to like Alex too. Ah, Mrs. Stonberg, 
that last song you sang was delightful, we 
could hear it plainly. I waited till it was 
finished, and must be ofiE now." And he 
bowed final farewell to both of them, say- 
ing to Ada that Carl ought to keep her all 
to himself and not let others hear her sing, 
for no man living could long withstand the 
power of such a voice as hers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Love makes time pass away, and time makes 
love pass away. " — French Proverb, 

Mr. Childers did not accompany 
Gwendolen to her father's, though he 
spoke to her of doing so several times. 
There had been nothiiDg said about it to 
Ada and Carl, and they had arranged to go 
with her. The trip would be a delightful 
one, a sail up the Hudson and back, and 
could be done in one day. He simply said 
to her, when they parted, " I will see you 
again soon,'' and she was satisfied. 

She was living in dream-land now, 
indeed; she did not think, she did not 
want to ; strength was coming back slowly, 
and when, now and then, there came over 
her a sense that the time was at hand when 
she must soon take up her active life, she 
shut her eyes and lapsed again into the land 
of dreams. 

It was so lovely to be c^^t^^i icst^\5^\ia?^^ 
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her {11611(18 take such an interest in all her 
'wants, to have one in particular act as 
though she was the first to be thought of, 
as if nothing was too good for her to have, 
or nothing too important to give up for 
her sake. No, she would not think yet; 
she would dream a little longer. 

For a day or two after she reached the 
pretty little old town where she had never 
known much pleasure before, everything 
seemed charming to her. 

Her father was kind; his wife also felt 
pity for the pale, weak-looking woman, 
with the big dreamy eyes; even the 
children were agreeable, and as she sat on 
the piazza, looking at the distant river, or 
tried a short walk through the village, she 
felt happy and at rest. The warm summer 
days were at hand, and she, too, was gain- 
ing the strength that Nature was helping all 
her creatures to obtain. 

One evening, Mr. Ohilders was an- 
nounced. It neither surprised nor startled 
her. Was he not a part of the dream, — 
the very dream itself? His coming made 
ber very happy. "WVietLlQ.^ ^eeted her 
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with the look and manner she knew so 
well, bent so tenderly over her, was so anx- 
ious for her welfare, she fairly basked in 
the sunshine of his presence. 

The next morning, having found she had 
not been to the river bank yet, he said they 
would see if they could find a road to it 
short enough for her, and they started 
off. The road was one men used with 
heavy wagons, but the only one in the right 
direction. The people whom they met, and 
who knew her through her father, under- 
stood very clearly the relations of the two 
people to each other; those who did not 
know her took it for granted that the 
couple, neither of whom was very young, 
were husband and wife, — possibly newly 
married, and very well matched was the 
general conclusion. 

"Are you glad I came, Gwendolen?" 
asked Mr. Childers for the second time, 
lingeringly speaking her name. 

" Let me see, — you have asked me that 
before and I said yes. You couldn't have 
been satisfied with my answer. What shall 
I say this time?" answered Gwe^ldoU\^.^ 
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looking at the man \7h0se face was so far 
above hers. 

" Say, yes, Alex, your being here makes 
me very happy ! say you have missed me 
very much, say — Take care ! " but he spoke 
too late. A heavily loaded wagon had 
just passed them, with a piece of lumber 
reaching far out behind ; the horses, fright- 
ened at something, had jumped out of the 
road, and the wagon, moving to one side, 
had caused a board to strike Gwendolen, 
which had knocked her down, before 
Childers could prevent her falling. The 
driver, not seeing what had happened, 
went unconcernedly on his way. - 

" My darling, are you hurt?" he whis- 
pered as he carried her in his arms, through 
a sort of pathway, from the road to a 
clearer space among the trees. When she 
opened her eyes, and his fears subsided, 
be bent over her and kissed her sweet sen- 
sitive mouth, not once, but twice, with 
fervor, holding her closely clasped to him. 
For a moment, Gwendolen did not move. 
Why should she? She was so happy. If 
he would only kias her again, — and she 
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looked in his dear blue eyes so close to hers 
and smiled, they were so tender and she 
loved them so. Then, as he said nothing, 
she struggled a little to be free, and he 
asked: " It did not hurt you, did it?" 

" I don't know, every limb may be 
broken, — how can I tell till I try them?" 
and she laughed a happy little laugh. 

"There!" letting her go. "Try them 
and come back at once," and he leaned up 
against a tree, quite as if he expected her 
to make sure she was not hurt, and then 
return to his arms. 

" It hit my arm," she said, as she rubbed 
that member and sat down by a tree, 
where there was shade and nice grass. 
" That does hurt yet," she added. 

"Poor little arm!" he exclaimed, com- 
ing at once to her side and sitting down by 
her; "let me see it," and he uncere- 
moniously took her wrist and pushed up 
the loose thin sleeve till her arm was bare 
above the elbow. There was a red spot, 
showing the bruise it had received. He 
smoothed it gently and put his mouth down 
to it, — she could feel his heavy mustache 
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touch the skin — Slower down he pressed his 
lips hard against the soft white flesh. 

" Dearest, come, " and he tried to draw 
her again to him, but she resisted, saying 
feebly, "Don't, oh, you mustn't " 

"Why mustn't I?" and he took her 
forcibly in his arms till her head rested on 
his breast. In a moment, holding her 
there, while both were silent, he heard her 
sob, and, raising her face, he saw tears in 
her eyes. 

"What is it, Gwendolen?" but there 
was no answer. " Won't you tell me, lit- 
tle one? Why do you struggle, do you 
want to go? Tell me." 

" You mustn't, mustn't do it," and she 
succeeded in freeing herself, for his arms 
fell to his sides and he stood up, looking 
down at her. 

" I was mistaken then, — ^you do not love 
me. What a fool I've been I" and there 
was scorn as well as sorrow in his voice. 

Oh, why wouldn't he say he loved her 
if he really did, she thought. All softs 
of doubts were in her mind. What should 
she do? Would he go away and leave her? 
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Surely he was turning from her now, — she 
could not let him go. 

" Don't go! do you? — or why " she 

faltered, but her voice gave out, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

" What is it, dear?" sitting down beside 
her again and taking her hands ; but there 
was no answer. " Can it be you doubt 
my love for you? Doubt that I hope you 
will be my wife?" in a tone of real sur- 
prise, as if the idea had just occurred to 
him. She made a little murmur, which 
may have been assent, at least he took it 
that way, and, drawing her again to his 
breast, he raised her head and placed his 
lips on hers. After a moment, an eternity 
of love's joy, he whispered: 

" Now do you doubt it? Darling, I 
have always loved you. I thought you 
had known it as long as you have known 
me. I loved you before I had a right to 
do so, — when I had to shun you for fear 
of showing it. I have loved you ever 
since, through the long months of waiting. 
When I at last reached you, you must have 
known I loved you. While you were ilU 
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love made me suffer with you. Since then 
I have been with you in Paradise. Dar- 
ling, in Paradise we will live and love 
the rest of our lives ; for you love me — ^tell 
me you do, say it!" He spoke peremp- 
torily and held her fast in his arms, his 
lips close to her cheek. 

" I love you, love you," came in a faint, 
clear voice, and two arms went up around 
his neck and the fair, sweet face met his 
dark one, to be held there till both should 
be satisfied. 

Are lovers ever satisfied until Time 
begins his work? and is he not always 
lying in wait for them? — cold, ever-active, 
heartless Time, to always unlock embraces, 
cool love's kisses, to make the ardent 
weary, the passionate indifferent; and does 
he not always succeed in his work? Are 
there lovers who are lovers always, through 
years and years of possession? Is there a 
love that can defy Time's touch and laugh 
at his relentless efforts? Who can answer, 
so as to take away youth's faith in con- 
stancy, or in such a way as to destroy the 
skepticism of old age? 
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higher and baser instincts of man, of the diversity of types, of 
the compensations of genius, and of the charms of the muck- 
rake, it ranks far above the other book. Belle-Plante and his 
brother, Cornelius, are as undeniable types of to-day and of every 
age as are Dives and Lazarus. Belle-Plante represents the spirit 
of greed which nurses the real because of its intrinsic value as a 
marketable commodity. Cornelius stands for the Sisyphus who 
toils up the slope which leads to the height of fame, hampered 
at every step, strained at every point, and frequently borne back- 
ward by the weight of the commonplace. Belle-Plante is the 
plodder, Cornelius is the poet. Belle-Plante is the world, which 
exacts every farthing of tribute ere it will listen to the dreaming 
Cornelius. Belle-Plante is humanity, which steals the fruits of 
genius and leaves Cornelius penniless. Cornelius is Tillier, but 
slightly idealized, while Belle-Plante is the ill fortune which 
robbed the world of a philosopher. In refusing to give his brother 
meat and drink, Belle-Plante merely gives the highest expression 
to commercial benevolence. 
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